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THIS WEEK’S NEWS 
PAGE 


THE SECOND ARTICLE in our series on the organisa- 
tion of architect's offices is contributed by Mr. G. 
Maxwell Aylwin, F.R.I.B.A., who describes a small 
country office. 


THE ADDRESS to students given by Mr. Michael 
Waterhouse, M.C., President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, stressed the importance to 
architects generally of establishing a strong spirit 
of mutual trust and confidence between clients and 
the architectural profession. Mr. E. Maxwell Fry’s 
critique of the designs, etc., submitted for RI.B.A. 
prizes and studentships is also given. 


DETAILS OF THE EFFECT on the London County 
Council’s educational building programme for 1950 
of deductions imposed on the grounds of economy by 
the Minister of Education were given in the report of 
the Education Committee at the meeting of the 
Council held on February 7. The original estimated 
cost of the programme was £9 m., but this has now 
been reduced to £3,764,200—a figure which includes 
£600,000 for war damage repairs. 203 


THE HOUSING PROGRESS REPORTS presented 
to Parliament on February 2 show that the number 
of permanent houses completed in Great Britain in 
1949 was 197,627. The figure since 1945 is 623,347. 205 


EXTRACTS relative to the building industry are given 
from the recently published Liberal Party election 
manifesto, which states that one Minister must be 
responsible for the housing drive to co-ordinate the 
housing functions at present undertaken by four 
different Departments—Health, Works, Supply and 
Town and Country Planning. 


THE ASSERTIONS that present planning trends are 
leading towards the impossible and that all would end 
in virtual sterilisation and frustration unless changes 
are introduced were made by Mr. Munro-Runtz 
in a paper entitled **‘ Are Town-Planners Planning 
Too Far Ahead?” read before a meeting of the 
Royal Society of Arts on February 1. 


THE ARCHITECTS BILL, prohibiting persons from 
styling themselves architects unless they held the 
recognised qualifications or had been for not less than 
seven years engaged in architecture as a principal 
means of livelihood. failed to geta third reading in 
the House of Keys, the Isle of Man Parliament. 


THE FOURTH ARTICLE in the current series of 
‘“* Price Build-up To-day,” by “Cain” (V. C, 
Abell), revises, in the light of the increases in wage 
rates dating from February 6, the cost of labour 
figures used in the analyses given from time to time 
in this series, 
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MANPOWER AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 


A SIGNIFICANT step has been taken by the Govern- 

ment in accepting the recommendations contained in 
the First Report of the Local Government Manpower 
Committee, published as a White Paper on January 25.* 
It appears that back in June, 1947, the Ministry of Health 
called for a review of organisation and staffing. At a 
conference of the local authority Associations with the 
Ministry of Health in July, 1947, and in a subsequent 
Memorandum in March, 1948, members of the Association 
expressed the view that the administrative work of both 
central and local government was materially and unneces- 
sarily increased by the extent to which Government Depart- 
ments concerned themselves with the details of local 
government, and that effective reduction in the size of staffs 
could only be achieved by a substantial diminution of 
departmental controls. Undismayed by this basic criticism 
of policy, the Government proceeded to set up a Com- 
mittee, under the able chairmanship of Mr. P. D. Proctor 
and with Sir Arthur Hobhouse as vice-chairman, to examine 
the whole problem. 


This Committee has reaffirmed—although it would seem 
surprising that such a home truth should ever have come to 
be doubted—* that local authorities are responsible bodies 
competent to discharge their own functions and that... 
they exercise their responsibilities in their own right.” 


The aim of the Treasury has been to reduce staff require- 
ments in order to save cost. Sifting alone through an all- 
round cut in numbers would defeat its own ends by reducing 
efficiency and increasing frustration, unless accompanied 
by simplification in administration. The White Paper has 
made out a case for decentralisation which the Government 
has accepted. Those concerned with building will see in 
this step far more than a means of achieving a saving in 
bureaucratic costs: it is as though the light shafts of 
common sense had begun to break through the clouds to 
pick out the path of a more realistic approach to the whole 
problem of controls. The local authorities in their turn 
may well come to see the advantages of carrying decentral- 
isation a stage further in the allocation of architectural 
commissions outside their own departments. 


It is of considerable interest to architects undertaking 
housing that in the matter of house construction it is now 
proposed that : 

“Prior submission of house plans will be dispensed with and 
only a tender need be submitted, if a local authority certifies that 
the plans were prepared by, and will be carried out under the 
advice of, a qualified architect, and that the standards conform 
to the relevant manuals or circulars. There should be the 
closest informal consultation between architects of the Ministry 
and of local authorities. If a qualified architect is not employed, 
house plans must be submitted for examination.” 

This is not only a welcome acknowledgment of the safe- 
guards brought about by Architects’ Registration but points 
to the day when, as in certain other countries, building work 
of any size will be restricted to qualified architects, the day 
when panels exerting esthetic control, either officially or 
unofficially, will be a matter of the past. 


* See last week's issus (page 171), 














HOUSING AND THE LIBERALS 


WHEN last week we surveyed the attitude of the two 

main political parties to housing, we were unable to 
comment upon the policy of the Liberal Party, as that 
Party’s Manifesto was not published until the week-end. 
As was to be expected, the Manifesto endeavours to steer 
a middle course and to represent such a course as attractive 
and safe. Unfortunately their proposals relating to 
housing are indefinite and unreal. 

To quote the Manifesto: “‘ The main plan is, first, to 
get people decent living conditions. and then to give them 
the chance to become owner-occupiers, even in Council 
houses and flats. One Minister must be responsible for the 
housing drive, to co-ordinate the housing functions at 
present undertaken by four different Departments—Health, 


Works, Supply, and Town and Country Planning.” If 


this differs in any way from the policy of the Socialist Party 
when in opposition five years ago, our man-in-the-street 
fails to see the difference. Housing functions are recognised 
as solely a Government responsibility, a responsibility 


which will be met by the appointment of a Minister of 


Housing as a grand co-ordinator. The old Liberal doctrine 
which envisaged a function for free enterprise does not 
appear, unless one can read the word “ enterprise” into 
the proposal that “ while subsidies are paid for Council 
building they must be made available to private building.” 
Surely this is the negation of a policy. The appointment 
of a Minister whose function it will be to unravel the 
conflicting functions of four Ministers suggests neither 
progressive planning nor a business-like approach to the 
hard core of the housing problem, which is economic. 
The picture of free enterprise as a crippled auxiliary, 
brought in to bolster the defeated forces of publicly 
subsidised housing departments and inheriting their broken 
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crutches, requiring these crutches as the price of its assist- 
ance, is not a picture likely to inspire a nation anxious to 
stand erect on its own two feet. Whither has flown the 
free trade faith of the Liberal Party ? 

To say that “efficiency of the building industry is 30 per 
cent. below pre-war, while costs have steadily risen’ and 
that “‘ immediate reforms are necessary in the Rent Restric- 
tion and Town and Country Planning Acts to ensure that 
penalties are not imposed on improvements to property, 
and that the good landlord is not forced to let his property 
deteriorate through receiving sub-economic rents ” 
us little forward. All the world knows that the efficiency 
of the building industry has deteriorated, and everyone in 
the industry knows why. The policy of placing sole 
reliance on the local authorities, of letting contracts subject 
to reimbursement of increasing charges, and of preventing 
the competitive force of free enterprise from operating has 
put a premium on inefficiency. There is nothing 1n the 
Liberal Party Manifesto that suggests that a stop will be 
put to these evils. 

We have consistently taken the view that the provision 
of good housing is a health service. Like cleanliness, it is 
a personal responsibility which is best left to the individual. 
When free enterprise fails to provide sanitary housing 
accommodation, it is the duty of the public health authorities 
to exercise their powers of suppression, coercion or substitu- 
tion. This is a legitimate function of the Ministry of Health. 
To create a separate Ministry of Housing would not relieve 
the Ministry of Health of its main responsibility for satis- 
factory sanitary conditions and public health. It would 
merely glorify the uneconomic building activities of the 
State and local authorities. 

The Liberal Party’s housing policy, as expressed in its 
Manifesto, would not provide houses ad /ib. 

+ *« Relative extracts from the Manifesto are given on page 205. 
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TOWER BLOCK (10-STOREY FLATS), HARLOW NEW TOWN. Frederick Gibberd, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


WORK started last week on the construction of a ten-storey 
flat block at Harlow New Town. The building is part 
of a scheme of mixed housing development designed by Mr. 
Frederick Gibberd, F.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I., the Architect- 
Planner to the Corporation. The building is placed on high 
ground where it forms the pivot of the housing layout, and 
where it may be seen by the motorist passing the neighbour- 
hood on the main road. It is not sited to form an obvious 
focal point, but rather to give a contrast in scale and silhouette 
to the comparatively low sky line of the other development. 
Lying immediately behind the tower is a long three-storey 
flat block of two- and three-bedroom dwellings, giving a strong 
horizontal line in contrast to the verticality of the other building. 
The three-storey block is pierced on the ground floor and 
paving runs under it to link up with the tower. Both buildings 
stand in the midst of nine large trees, which tend to relate them 
to each other and provide contrast to the architectural forms. 
Rows of terraced and detached family houses with private 
gardens gsurround the large {composition. forming a back« 


ground to it, and giving definition to ts landscaped garden. 

The tower is not, therefore, an isolated unit of design but 
forms one composition with the nine trees and the other flat 
block, and this composition is itself part of the wider design of 
the complete housing layout. The plan of the tower block 
consists of four flats on each floor—two bed-sitting room and 
two one-bedroom flats—grouped round a lift and staircases. 
The plan is a butterfly shape, arranged so that each living-room 
and its balcony has a south aspect and a view over open lands- 
cape. The flat roof is designed as a roof garden, with shelter 
against wind and rain, from which magnificent views of the 
town and the surrounding countryside will be obtained. The 
bathrooms and kitchens are placed in two “ sanitation units ” 
on each side of the balcony, so that the services are concentrated 
together; and the lift tower is an independent structural unit, 
so that noise vibrations are not transmitted to the dwellings. 
The building is of reinforced concrete and brick construction, 
the consulting engineers being Messrs. T. F. Burns and Partners, 
and it is being built by Messrs. Gilbert-Ash, Ltd. 
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NOTES anp NEWS 


The Problems of Noise. 


“FINHERE is no greater nuisance in 

— modern houses than that of trans- 
mission of sound through party walls. Any 
practical, inexpensive and efficient means 
of deadening sound will be a great boon.” 
With this singularly topical quotation 
from a leading article in The Builder for 
April 11, 1857, Messrs. Peter Parkin and 
William Allen opened last _week’s 
“ Science Survey” on the Home Service. 
The broadcast dealt with the work of 
the Mobile Acoustic Laboratory belong- 
ing to the Building Research Station 
which goes out to study the subject of 
noise and to advise architects on their 
acoustic problems. The laboratory 
was used to study the noise from trains 
crossing Charing Cross railway bridge 
before the South Bank Concert Hall was 
designed. 

The broadcast was a meritorious effort 
to translate into terms comprehensible to 
the layman the intricate subject of sound 
insulating, Mr. F. G.  Southgate’s 
recently completed Walthamstow flats 
being taken as _ illustration. Practical 
demonstrations of sound transmission 
through varying types of floor added 
interest, and the lay listeners living in the 
average pre-war semi-detached house or 
block of flats must have received some 
vicarious satisfaction from learning that 
what was good enough for them in the 
way of sound insulation may not be good 
enough for those fortunate enough to get 
a flat in the future. 


Apartment Helix. 

THE January Architectural Forum con- 
tains an interesting design for what its 
designer, I. M. Pei, describes as a helix 
building. The design (a model of which 
is reproduced) has a circular plan, with 
six rings adding up to a 102-ft. diameter. 
The three inner rings are the utility core 
—lifts and stairs in the centre, then a 
circular corridor, then a 24-ft. shaft 
ring for ducts and pipes—and the three 
outer for living accommodation; these 
comprise, first, a 10-ft. utility ring for kit- 
chens and toilet accommodation, then a 
25 ft. depth of living and sleeping space 
with continuous windows, and finally a 
ring of balconies 8 ft. deep and 40 ft. long. 
The living accommodation part of the 
circle is divided into eight segments each 
containing 810 sq. ft., plus balcony. <A 
tenant may rent as many.segments as he 
wants and can subdivide each into two 
or three rooms plus kitchen, bath and 
storage space. The segments are arranged 
in a spiral with each segment 5 ft. higher 
or lower than those to either side. The 
whole building is proposed to be sup- 
ported without columns by eight radiating 
fins of prestressed concrete which will 
also act as sound-proof dividing walls 
between the segments. These fins will 
have an opening for communicating doors 
almost 25 ft. back from the windows. 

The circular plan allows each segment 
to be constructed a@an identical modular 
unit, with great economies through pre- 
fabrication. Flats will be air-conditioned. 
The promoter of the scheme is negotiat- 
ing for a site on the East River to erect 
the first building. To be 22 storeys 
high, it is estimated by the architect that 
the building should cost 20 per cent. less 
to build than conventional apartments. 


Lethaby, Webb and Morris. 

AN EXHIBITION of the work of Lethaby, 
Webb and Morris opens at the R.I.B.A. 
on February 16. It will consist mainly 
of working drawings and prong, ay of 
architectural works carried out by Philip 
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THE HELIX BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. A design for an apartment building on novel 


principles by P. 


Webb and W. R. Lethaby. There will 
also be drawings of work carried out by 
them for the Morris firm, including some 
of the drawings by Webb for designs for 
tapestries. 

Some of the Morris fabrics and wall- 
papers will be exhibited; and also some 
examples of furniture of the period, 
including some work by Gimson. There 
will also be water-colour drawings by 
Lethaby, and some note books and letter 
books of both Webb and Lethaby. 

A paper on the same theme as the exhi- 
bition will be read by Mr. Noel Rooke 
at the R.I.B.A. on February 21. 
R.I.B.A. London Architecture Medal. 

NomInaTIONs are due in by February 
28 for the London Architecture Medal 
award. Buildings erected in the three 
years ended December last are eligible. 
No award was made in 1949. 


Future of Conway Castle. 

Conway BorouGH COUNCIL. at a special 
meeting held last week, resolved unani- 
mously not to entertain the offer of the 
Ministry of Works to take Conway Castle 
and walls on a guardianship basis. 

It was stated that in addition to the sum 
of £1,700, at present in the reserve fund, 
the Town Council were prepared to allo- 


M. PEL. (See note.) 


cate the sum of £1,500 annually for |\a 
period of 20 years to be renewed anually 
for the repair of the castle and walls, 
which could be extended according to 
progress. ; 


Proposal for New Town Rejected. 

THE Minister of Town and Country 
Planning has informed local authorities 
in South Wales that the proposal to build 
a new town at Church Village has had to 
be abandoned. On the site originally 
proposed there would have been serious 
risks of subsidence resulting from the 
working of deep seams of valuable coking 
coal, and it is clearly necessary that this 
coal should continue to be worked. 

None of the alternative sites con- 
sidered has been found satisfactory. 
Any site to the south of the coal- 
field would be too far from the Tre- 
forest Trading Estate to serve those 
working there adequately, and too 
near Cardiff to have a separate existence 
The sites examined around Caerphilly 
were open to the same objections of the 
dangers of subsidence from mining as 
Church Village. 

In conveying his decision, the Minister 
has expressed his deep regret that the pro- 
ject has had to be abandoned, and states 
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that he is fully alive to the housing prob- 
lems of the South Wales valleys. 


Borough Architect, Huddersfield. 


APPLICATIONS have been invited for the 
appointment of borough architect and 
planning officer at Huddersfieid, at a 
salary of £1,235 per annum rising to 
£1,435. Particulars appeared in the 
advertisement columns of Zhe Builder 
for February 3. 


Professional Announcements. 

Messrs. Brown ano Spencer, quantity sur- 
veyors, of Midland Bank House, 26, Cross-street, 
Manchester. 2, have opened a_branch office at 
Lloyds Bank Chambers, 16-18, Great Underbank, 
Stockport, Cheshire, at which address they will 
be pleased tu receive trade catalogues, etc. 

rR. E. Dents Knicat, A.R.LCS., F.1LAS., 
chartered quantity surveyor, of Queen’s House, 
12, Queen-square, Brighton, 1, announces that 
he has taken into partnership Mr. ray 
Benwell, A.R.I.C.S., who has been associated 
with him for a number of years. The style 
of the practice will remain unchanged. 

Messrs. Mipiin aND MAppIson, incorporated 

uantity surveyors. have opened offices at 18, 

herborne-place, Marylebone N.W.1, where they 
wonld be glad to receive copies of standard 
eatalogues, literature, etc. 


COMING EVENTS 


eng February 13. 

Hovstna Centre Trust.—A diap:ay of plans, 
hotograpbs and models on the Harlow New 
‘own. se open unti] Tuesday, Febru- 

any 21. 13, Suffolk-street, Haymarket, London, 

1 


Tue Butipinc Centre.—Specia] exhibi‘ion— 
original drawings by Gordon Cullen from “ The 
Architectural Review.” 9, Conduit-street, W.1. 
0 a.m. Continuing until February 25, 

Tuesday, February 14. 

A.8.B.—“ Developments iu Timber  Tech- 
nique.” An Architectural Science Board Lec- 
ture, by Mr. ; . Walters, A.R.1.B.A. 
R.1.B.A., 66, Portland-piace, W.1. 6 = 
‘Housine Centre Trvusr.—‘‘ The Planning | 
Hariow New_ Town,” 7 Mr. Frederick 
Gibberd, F.R.1.B.A.. A.M.T.P.I. 13, Suffolk- 
street, Haymarket, London, S.W.1. 6 p.m. 

ILLUMINATING ENGiNBERING Society, — ‘“‘ The 
Dimming of Fluorescent Lamps and its Appli- 
cation to the Theatre,” by Dr. J. W. Strange, 
Ph.D. Lighting Service Bureau, 2, Savoy Hill, 
London, W.C.2. 6 p.m. 

InsTiITUTION oF HieaTING AND VENTILATING ENGI- 
NEERS. SovutH-Westexn Brancu. — “ Electrode 
Boilers.” by Mr. J. C. Edwards. G.E.C. Build- 
ing, Cardiff. 

Wednesday, February 15. 

INSTITUTION OF ILEATING AND VENTILATING ENGI- 
wrens, Lonvon anp District Associate MemBers’ 
ino GraDuvtes’ Section.—“‘ Solid Fuel Maadiieg 
Piants.” by Mr. R. B. Page, A.M.I.Mcch.E 
Holborn Town Hall, London, W.C.1. 6.30 p.m. 

Reinrorncep Concrete Association.—‘‘ Co:our 
and Texture in Concrete Surfaces,” by Mr. 

5 Wilson. R.1.B.A., 11, Upper Belgrave- 
street, 8.W.1. 6 p.m. 

Thursday, February 16. 

R.1.B.A.—Open:ng of exhibition of work of 
Le haby, Webb and Morris. 66, Portland- 
place, W.1. 10 a.m. 

sety oF CuemicaL Inpustry (RoaD AND 
BuILDinc Matsriats Grovup).—* The Characteris- 
tics and Applications of Mixtures of Portland 
and High Alumina Cemen‘s,” by Dr. T. D. Rob- 
gon, of the Lafarge Aluminous Cement Co,, 
Ltd. 11, Upper Belgrave-street, 8.W.1. 6 p.m. 


FROM “THE BUILDER” OF 1850 


Saturday, February 9, 1850 


THE CHARGE TO SEE ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL 

Goop Mr. Editor, pray say something 
about the exorbitant charge made to go 
over that wonderful work of art, St 
Paul’s Cathedral, which ought to be 
thrown open to all the world. What 
must a foreigner think when he travels 
to it, as, of course, every one would, 
to find it would cost him 4s. 4d. to go 
over it? A father and mother wish to 
take their three children, but they find 
it will cost them more than a guinea. 
Really, it is time some change were 
made. Let there be a small charge to 
defray the expenses, and keep it quiet 
and orderly; but 4s. 4d. is positively too 


ing of 


— 
. 


(A letter to the Editor.) 
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ORGANISATION OF ARCHITECTS’ OFFICES 


WF print below the second article in the series on the Organisation of Architects’ 


Offices. 


This is based upon what its author describes as ** A small country 


office,’ and provides an interesting contrast with the larger metropolitan office 
procedure outlined in the initial article of the series (our January 27 issue) contributed 
by the firm of Sir John Burnet, Tait and Partners. 


2.—The Office of G. MAXWELL AYLWIN, F.R.I.B.A. 


To be a general practitioner in a 

small country town, with its 
congenial atmosphere, needs no 
apoiogy. for architecture there is very 
close to “the doing of the job,” and 
conditions are the most favourable for 
doing it well, and with the fullest per- 
sonal enjoyment of the process. 

A certain diffidence towards a dis- 
cussion of “ organisation ” in the com- 
pany of others who administer large 
practices.is, however, natural. Yet it 
is clear that every social operation 
must have some degree of organisa- 
tion if it is to succeed, and even the 
man who practised double entry by 
putting his takings in one old sock, 


and taking his expenses out of 
another, was initiating a form of 
organisation. We cannot, however, 


be talking about quite the same thing 
in discussing the drill for a large 
office and for a small one. and, in 
deed, this series would not have been 
framed if one pattern would fit all 
occasions. 

It seems, therefore, that we must 
understand something about how the 
small country practice comes about, 
and what is its typical form before 
we can apply any useful suggestions 
as to how it should be run. Practices 
in current action have either been 
founded by the practitioner or in- 
herited from a father or relative, or 
bought as a going concern, or handed 
on through an overlapping succession 
of partners. They have this in com- 
mon, however, that they first came 
into being by the act of an architect 
who resolved to set himself up. 
Generally, beginnings have been 
very - small, often consisting of a 
single room, a _ second-hand _type- 
writer, and a_ series of cardboard 
notices reading “ Back at 11.30,” etc., 
with a gradual growing of jobs and 
a corresponding increase of personal 
activity until the one pair of hands 
becomes overloaded with work and the 
budding practice threatens to become 
bogged down 

The next stage has probably been 
a typist and an improver, who, having 
learned the ways of his master, de- 
velops in course of time into an effi- 
cient assistant, with probably another 
improver following on. These are 
stages at which overhead costs make 
up a very small percentage of the in- 
come of the practice, and leave a 
resnectable income for the principal. 

Thereafter, the growth of the prac- 
tice ceases to reflect a corresponding 
increase in net income, and, in the 
country office, staffing becomes a 
serious problem. Efficient assistants 
will not come from far afield without 
the prospect of some sort of a settled 
iob for a number of years ahead, and 
there is no “floating population” of 
assistants locally from which to draw 
when work presses. 





Thus the country office tends to 
become a succession of trainees in 
various stages of competence, from 
the raw recruit to the tully qualified 
man who has passed through the mill 
the hard way, and this sequence of 
men, trained along similar lines, tends 
to bring into such an office personal 
loyalties and traditions common to the 
particular practice in which they take 
shape. It has to be staffed to meet 
the normal flow of work, and any 
sudden pressure has to be met by 
intense activity, in which the principal 
or principals assume the major bur- 
den. It speaks well for such a system 
that the happiest times seem to be 
when the pressure is greatest. 

To what extent can such an estab- 
lishment be organised in the fullest 
meaning of the word? Too little 
organisation means muddle and in- 
efficiency, and too much means ex- 
pense which is not fully productive. 
Some things must be made to appear 
at the press of a button, but all things 
cannot so be treated, because buttons 
are more expensive than the worth of 
the things produced. A country archi- 
tect thus has to develop a sort of 
“ horse-sense ” to determine how far it 
is profitable to work by numbers. The 
office must be sufficiently tidy to avoid 
wasteful loss of time in searches, but 
time spent in being tidy must not ab- 
sorb the time left in which to become 
productively untidy. 


An Accounting System. 


Let us take the important matter of 
accounts. Should there be a costing 
system in an office of the size now 
being considered? Of course there 
must be a system by which the cost 
of any job can be revealed, because 
there are cases where this is the only 
feasible way of charging an account, 
or contending a disputed accoynt. In 
some offices the type of work might 
make frequent demands for such in- 
formation in precise form, and in such 
offices a consistent costing system 
would have to be devised, because the 
income of the practice required this 
information to be continually avail- 
able. But in a normal general prac- 
tice, though the exact knowledge of 
the cost of any jok to the office may 
be reassuring and comfortable to have 
conveniently available, the cases in 
which the information is vital are very 
few and far between. 

So it is necessary to have only the 
means of uncovering such information 
at the cost of occasional research, and 
it can be kept available very simply 
withont any elaborate system of 
accounting. 

This is quite adequately achieved 
by well and consistently kept diaries 
by the principals and drawing-office, 
in conjunction with the normal petty 
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cash book, stamp book and car logs. 
Individual information may take a 
little sorting out when required, but 
the need for it is so infrequent that 
this effort is more economical in the 
aggregate than any consistent system 
of analysis which might well need an 
extra clerk to keep posted. So these 
diaries rank as the most important 
books in the office records, 


So far as the main books of the 
office are concerned, these must be 
simplified to a sufficient extent to 
avoid the employment of an accounts 
clerk, for the job would be barely 
sufficient to occupy his or her ful] 
time, though too much to add as a 
task for the secretary. Given con- 
sistent use of the firm’s cheque-book, 
paying-in counterfoils, and pass-sheets, 
the bankers really keep a complete 
record of the financial transactions of 
the firm. A cash book, extending the 
details in the pass book, is also 
needed, and this can always be posted 
up from the banking records. In 
actual fact, and assuming the usual 
forgetfulness of a busy office, a year’s 
posting in response to a stern reminder 
from the auditors is not, at worst, a 
prodigious task. 


Plan and letter filing systems follow 
a fairly general pattern which needs 
little elaboration. Provided everybody 
puts things back in the place provided, 
and that those places are readily trace- 
able, all is well, and, strange to say, 
this is a rule that is more often 
honoured in the observance than the 
breach. Memories of former uproars 
no doubt keep matters up to the mark. 

The complexities of modern form- 
filling in connection with the Town 
and Country Planning Act and the 
Central Land Board regulations pre- 
sent a new worry to the architect’s 
office, and throw a greater propor- 
tionate strain upon a small office than 
upon one which is big enough to 
engage a man to specialise upon these 
operations. 

These forms contain question- 
naires, parts of which demand the 
architect’s judgment, others requiring 
information which only the client can 
give, and still others which are matters 
of drawing-office research. A form 
which is sent round a grand tour of 
these sources of information can be- 
come very battered before it is ready 
for dispatch, while collecting the in- 
formation by correspondence or tele- 
phone can become somewhat compli- 
cated and time-wasting. A better sys- 
tem is to devise other forms in which 
the information required is analysed 
on separate sheets into the question- 
naires applving to each of these 
sources. These can then be sent to 
the client, and placed on the desks of 
the principal and drawing-office. so 
that there becomes available the com- 
plete information to enable the secre- 
tary to fill in the complete form neatly 
and in one operation. Beating the 
form menace by devising additional 
forms may sound paradoxical, but it 
certainly works. 


Incidentally, the new importance 
attached to approved plans and Town 
Planning approvals makes it highly 
desirable that such documents should 
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be forwarded at once to the client 
with instructions that he should attach 
them to the deeds of the property in 
safe custody. This prevents the office 


becoming a safe deposit for irreplace-. 


able documents, the risk of holding 
which should not bear upon the 
shoulders of one who already takes on 
much more than he should. 


Drawing the line on Forms. 


With regard to forms, generally, 
there is a tendency to multiply de- 
mands upon the services of an archi- 
tect, and a great deal of such work 
lies outside the contractual services of 
such a man. He should resist such 
demands so far as he can, without 
gaining a reputation for vexatiousness, 
whenever it is clear that they are de- 
manded of him without the weight of 
legal obligation behind them, Mas- 
terly activity will often do the trick, 
but sometimes it is necessary to draw 
the line when extensive research is re- 
quired which has no relation to the 
needs or interests of the client, and 
either refuse the work or require a fee 
from whatever department has its in- 
terests served by the information. It 
is certain, however, that so long as 
architects lie down under the demands 
which are thrust upon them there will 
be no end to the process, 

Duplicates of plans have also multi- 
plied in the post-war period, and the 
installation of a printing machine is 
now well worth its cost and keep. A 
large machine which will take a 
“ blanket ” plan rarely gets full use in a 
small office, and it is more economical 
to have a small machine, fully used, 
than one which is only needed to 
capacity on rare occasions. When 
those arise the printing can always be 
sent out in the normal way, and the 
office is saved not only in initial cost 
but in space taken up by the installa- 
tion. 

It is. of course, important that a 
descriptive black-and-white technique 
should be devised for working draw- 
ings to avoid the labour of colouring 
upon the many duplicates required, 
and a little time spent on the original 
in this way is saved many times over 
before the job is through. 

A word may here be in place about 
the rendering of accounts. There has 
been a sort of superstition among 
architects that the mere mention of 
money is a sordid matter which should 
not enter into architectural dealings, 
and a tendency to leave accounts un- 
rendered for a very long time. 
This is a very false philosophy, and 
should be in every way resisted. 
Accounts should be sent out sys- 
tematically and promptly every quar- 
ter, and are accepted with far less risk 
of misunderstanding if rendered in this 
way. People expect to pay for what 
they get. and think none the less of 
their advisers if they show a good busi- 
ness sense in the matter. 

A specially printed Accounts Ren- 
dered book has been found useful for 
this purpose. It has on its covers the 
wording describing the various ser- 
vices most often rendered, and the 
percentage scale charged. The counter- 
foils can then be quickly filled in when 
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accounts are rendered, and it is a 
simple job for the secretary to extend 
the full wording of the account upon 
the account form. A receipt slip also 
records when the account has been 
met and simplifies the issue of 
accounts rendered at the next quarter. 
But the great thing is to keep them 
moying to feed the practice with the 
money upon which its existence de- 
pends. 

Looking back upon what has been 
written, it must be confessed that 
organisation, in the generally accepted 
meaning of the term, is a little in- 
appropriate to the case, but it is no 
use playing at being a mighty concern 
unless it really is so. The small 
general practice covers such a wide’ 
field—from structural reports upon 
properties, insignificant additions and 
small buildings to the rarer sizeable 
job—that it is impossible to trace a 
very clear pattern in business routine. 
It becomes more a philosophy and 
organisation of the mind rather than 
a routine drill, with that quality of 
“ horse-sense”” to which reference has 
already been made much in evidence, 
The principal of such an office must 
be prepared to do much fetching and 
carrying for himself if he is not to | 
load himself with overhead expenses, 
but he must have developed the in- 
stinct to determine when it will pay 
him to increase staff and release his | 
own time for productive effort. 


The badly organised office is the 
one which takes in work mare quickly 
than it turns it out. That is the direct 
road to muddle, and muddle is an ex- 
pensive luxury. Work, however paltry, 
must never be refused, for a practice 
cannot be artificially regulated to a 
constant output. It either grows or 
dwindles and disappears. Sometimes 
it grows in turnover without any in- 
crease in net income, and that must 
be a condition which the architect is 
prepared to face. But if it grows by 
so Increasing overhead expenses as to 
diminish the net income of the prac- 
tice, then there is something radically 
wrong with its organisation, because 
such a thing should not be possible. 


Everything must be under control, 
and the atmosphere of an office will 
soon reveal whether or not this is the 
case. Our task, as architects, is much 
simplified by the fact that our assist- 
ants are all potential principals, with 
the definite aim of independence 
before them. They thus develop an 
attitude of mind towards their work 
which is in parallel with that of their 
masters, and upon such fruitful 
ground can be built up those persona! 
relations and loyalties. which are the 
essence of teamwork, and which are 
found more often in the architect’s 
office than anywhere else. They make 
not only for efficiency but for happi- 
ness in work, which is the secret of 
successful living. 


May the day be not far distant 
when those irritations which arise out 
of an over-planned society shall sub- 
side and we return more nearly to 
the free and pleasant atmosphere of 
tvpically British life. That will mark 
the arrival of a new remaissance in 
architecture. 
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ROYAL INST ITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 
President’s Address to Students 


THE importance to architects generally 

of establishing a strong spirit of 
mutual trust and confidence between 
clients, and the architectural profession 
was the theme of the address given to 
students by Mr. MICHAEL WATERHOUSE, 
M.C., President of the Royal Institute ot 
British Architects, at 66, Portland-place, 
on February 7. 

The President began by saying that his 
address was only a preliminary to the 
evening’s real feature—the criticism of 
the prize drawings. That dealt naturally 
with the past—what students had done— 
though indeed criticism, sound and effec- 

_ tive, would, it was to be hoped, affect 
what was before them. He continued: 

“My side of this evening’s talk is 
devoted to the future in that the subject 
is mainly clients—a feature of our pro- 
fessional life of which most of you 
students here, as yet, have had no 
experience. 

““Clients—how to approach them, how 
to deal with them—is a subject that can 
be learnt only by experience. It cannot 
be taught in schools: and indeed however 
much in the setting of a subject the 
staff may be careful—as they usually are 
—to introduce the client factor, there 
must always be a strong element of arti- 
ficiality until you yourself come to do a 
real iob for a real chap. 

“Tt is a truism that clients are an 
essential requisite to the life of every 
architect and that we cannot live without 
them. This is equally true whether you 
are in private or public official practice. 
Equally true. too, whether you are an 
assistant in either, or the boss. 

“The object of an architect’s life is 
to ensure that, with the material available 
—that is to say, both the architect's skill 
and ingenuity as well as the actual 
materials of structure—the client gets the 
best possible value for the money that 
he expends. This applies with equal 
force to the principal and also to the 
assistant who works with him. and for 
him. to that end. It applies, too, to the 
principal in his choice of assistants to 
see that they are the r'ght type to help 
him to give the best of art, knowledge, 
science and business aptitude. 


Lessons from America. 

“It is not unnatural that after our 
American tour I should be influenced by 
my experiences there. The most positive 
and striking lesson that I there learned 
is the incalculable value of pre-organisa- 
tion of the job followed by a strict 
adherence to the programme. In simple 
words, getting everything on to paper 
before it starts and not changing once 
it has begun. This is a lesson we all 
have to learn and to practise if the build- 
ing industry is to be efficient. The speed 
and efficiency, and low cost relative to 
high wages, of the American building 
industry mainly derive from, and 
depend upon, this one factor. How is 
it done? Largely by the general struc- 
ture of American architectural practice, 
and certain essential differences from our 
own. But I would say at once that there 
is nothing in those differences that. need 
make a similar efficiency impossible to us. 

“T would recommend every architect 
and student to read the “ Handbook of 
Architectural Practice,” the standard 
work of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, and to studv it. Don’t think you 
will find it dull. Far from it. It reveals 
an understanding of human fallibility and 


a humour as good as the “ Honeywood 
File.” You will be struck, too, by its 
very close comparison in many ways 
with our own code and methods of 
practice. 

“You will realise, however, that in 
order to obtain a tender and all the 
necessary sub-tenders it is essential that 
every drawing down to the last final 
detail, together with the specification, 
must be complete. Nothing can either 
be omitted or left for later settlement or 
acceptance. All sub-contracts must be 
accepted at the same time as the main 
tender. 

“Tenders are on drawings and specifi- 
cation alone, and there are no Bills of 
Quantities. I am not saying that the 
absence of quantities is a good thing, 
but it does mean that everything depends 
on the architect alone. 

““To appreciate what this means you 
must see and study a full set of an 
American architect’s working drawings, 
and specification. They are complete 
with all engineering, heating and ventila- 
tion, lighting and all other services, with 
schedules of every material, finish, 
decoration and fitting embodied on the 
drawings — down to the very smallest 
detail. I am hoping to arrange that, 
after the publication of our team’s 
report, typical sets will be available on 
exhibition. 


An Aid to Pre-Organisation. 


“These drawings, accompanied by very 
full and very clear specifications written 
by the architect, are available to every 
contractor and sub-contractor invited to 
tender, and are the sole basis of tender 
and contract. 

“The form and compilation of the 
specification is an art in itself, and fur 
its study I recommend to you the book 
“ Architectural Specifications and How to 
Write Them,” by Goldwin Goldsmith— 
just as good reading as the A.I.A. Hand- 
book. 

“This completeness of all drawings at 
tender stage means to the contractors 
complete foreknowledge of the job and 
the power to pre-organise and pre-order 
every trade and every material in detail. 
To the architect it means freedom to 
concentrate on supervision once the job 
begins. 

“How is the stage of completeness 
achieved? It is no mysterious secret. It 
is the outcome of the relationship of the 
architect with his client. You, the archi- 
tect, must have the ability to persuade 
the client either to make up his mind on 
matters that he cannot see except on 
paper through your hand and eyes, or to 
have such utter confidence in you that 
he gives to you complete freedom of 
his purse to gratify your taste. This last, 
so contrary to human nature as to be 
almost inconceivable. is probably very 
disturbing to the architect if it happens, 
and may well end in disaster to both. 

“The architect, as is pointed out m 
the A.I.A. handbook, must first realise 
the average client’s limitations. We archi- 
tects are trained to see, and think, in 
plan, section and elevation; it is this part 
of our mentality and make-up that differ- 
entiates us from the rest of the world, 
from the ‘ordinary man.’. It is true 
to say that 90 per cent. of laymen either 
cannot read—or at least cannot fully 
appreciate—a plan and its implications; 
and further, that almost all of them are 
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unwilling to admit this common limita- 
tion. If everything is to go on to paper 
before tenders you have got to use your 
ability to make him see through your 
eyes on two-dimensional paper every 
detail of a job so that later he will 
recognise it, and like it, as_ three- 
dimensional fact. Models will help—bu: 
they cannot do it all. He, or, more diffi- 
cult, she, must visualise everything—site, 
aspect, and the best use of both; planning 
for efficiency, convenience and comfort; 
the shape and size and furnishing of 
rooms; colour, ‘decoration, light—naturai 
and artificial—and all the service and 
engineering problems. 

“ This is true of all our work: domes- 
tic, industrial, commercial, hospitals, 
schools—every class and type. And ii 
must not be only our idea of the best. 
It is the client who spends the mone; 
and he has a right to his own pre- 
dilections, fancies, even whims, if we 
are to achieve that ultimate perfection 
of satisfaction, with a job: when the 
architect knows that it is the best tha: 
he can do, and the client can say to 
his friends that he ‘designed it himself.’ 

‘“*Withal, we must consider the client’s 
purse—keep between the two extremes: 
neither ruin the job for lack: of money; 
nor ruin the client by lack of consider- 
ation. To think that their own job 
should be done more cheaply than is 
possible; that they can get a leg of 
mutton for the price of a chop, is a 
client’s failing familiar to all of us in 
practice. 

“Another difficulty akin to this arises 
from the competitive tender. When the 
ordinary man buys his clothes, his boots, 
his food, his drink, he does not expect 
the cheapest to be the best. But, when 
it comes to building, this does not hold 
good. To quote from the A.I.A. Hand- 
book: ‘The inexperienced or ignorant 
client is perfectly willing to award his 
work to the lowest bidder, saying “ Let 
the architect see to it that he gives me 
a good job.” He defeats his own end by 
pretending to believe that the architect 
has some occult power unknown to other 
men.” 


Architect-Client Relationship. 


“My aim to-night is to help you to 
realise how immensely important a part 
of our professional work is this relation- 
ship with client and that, if we are to 
secure the benefit of pre-planning, we 
here must do that part as thoroughly as 
it is done in the U.S.A. 

“How do they achieve their establish- 
ment of mutual confidence and trust? 
A cynic might say that it is done by the 
art of salesmanship in which any Ameri- 
can business man has to excel if he is 
to survive. That this art is more highly 
developed in America than anywhere else 
in the world is true. The Usonian (to 
borrow Frank Lloyd Wright's expression) 
has already the best of everything he 
can want or, if he has not got it, it is 
on offer before his eyes. To sell him 
anything from a matchbox to a mauso- 
leum a salesman must persuade him that 
what he offers is in some way better, 
newer or more desirable than what he 
has; and that whatever it costs he can- 
not, for some reason or another, afford 
to be without it. This way of life is 
well known and deplored by many. 


“Frank Lloyd Wright, in his _ latest 
peretrating and_ realistic criticism — 
“Genius and the Mobocracy "—says: 


‘Why, the American people are so credu- 
lous anyone can sell them anything.’ 
Indeed, when you see some of their archi- 
tecture, you realise how true this is: 
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and some might be tempted to say that 
he himself is the best salesman of all. 

“Apart from such cynicism we have a 
lesson to learn and a moral to be drawn 
from it. The lesson is that efficiency, 
speed, high productivity and lower cost 
depend largely on pre-planning a job in 
every detail. The moral may be termed 
the architect’s duty towards client and 
builder to secure this end. 


“In America that duty towards the 
builder is largely secured by their method 
of practice and tender (or bidding, as 
they call it) by which drawings and speci- 
fication must be complete before a firm 
lump sum tender can be obtained. Their 
duty towards the client is obtained and 
maintained by superlative salesmanship— 
an art that is largely foreign to our 
country and its outlook; and to many 
of our susceptibilities. 


“What can we in Great Britain offer 
to achieve the same ends? First, I 
suggest, a conviction so strong that pre- 
planning is the essence of efficiency that 
we are determined to secure on all our 
jobs that, in spite of all the difficulties 
of control, delays, shortage or uncertainty 
of materials, or indetermination by our 
client, our builder receives in suffic‘ent 
time for his needs all that comes from 
or depends upon ourselves as architects. 


“Second, to secure that our client 
receives from us all the very best that 
we have to give of foresight, considera- 
tion, guidance, thought and knowledge, 
so that we merit and receive from him 
his trust and uttermost confidence in our 
ability in all matters of business or of 
art. 

‘Lastly, and to that end, remember the 
ethics of a profession, and of every pro- 
fession—that it exists to serve. They 
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have a moral duty, in the widest sense 
of the word, to the community.” 

In conclusion, the President said: 

“This duty can only be fulfilled by 
keeping before ourselves an ideal which, 
whatever or however divergent may be 
our individual views, raises our outlook 
to a plane of complete impartiality 
upon all such matters as_ political 
considerations. 

“The best expression of this ideal that 
I know is given in the presidential 
address by John Watson to the Royal 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors 
entitled ‘The Spirit of a Profession.’ [ 
commend it to you. Read it and reflect 
on it.” 


Criticisms of the Designs 


"THE criticisms of designs submitted for 

R.I.B.A. prizes and _ studentships 
were given by Mr. E. MAXWELL Fry, 
F.R.1.B.A., who said: — 


As a critic I am allowed some pre- 
liminary licence before coming to the 
body of my task, and, when I have 
congratulated ail competitors for, as 
some public figure says, “having a go,’ 
I will go on to make the plea that the 
nature of these prizes and their value 
be doubly brought home to students so 
that there shall be no further withhold- 
ing of awards for lack of competition. 

To competitors I will say “be bolder 
and less wary of traps, avoid all tricks 
and do not underrate the juries’ intelli- 
gence. I have seen them at work, and 
if I were a competitor I should feel that 
they were worth working for.” 

Having praised both parties in this 
affair, I will start my evening’s work 
with the Tite Prize. 


The Tite Prize. 


The subject was a research library for 
an industrial college specialising in ship- 
building, and one had to imagine the out- 
of-town mansion of a one-time ship- 
master with the site in the park falling 
towards a view over a valley with ship- 
building perhaps im the smoky distance. 

The building was obviously a modest 
one to be run with a small staff of one 
or two, but a library of shipbuilding is 
a noble conception. There were two 
problems, therefore: to devise a one-man 
supervisory plan and to invest a small 
building with dignity. Few competitors 
managed both. Some excellent plans 
ended up looking like youth hostels, and 
the scheme by Palermo, of which the 
character was appropriate, was built up 
of elements too scattered to be workable. 
This might have been due to an opti- 
mistic idea of the falls of the site. 

The imaginative scheme by Thambi 
hoped to associate a small building (the 
lecture room) with the main library and 
failed because there was not really 
enough cube of building in the pro- 
gramme to make this possible. It was 
an idea well worth testing out, but it 
should have been rejected, and in tne 
event it distorted the proportions proper 
to the scheme. 

The winning design by Aran (Mr. J. D. 
Shearer) was felt by the jury to have a 
simple, workable plan: the librarian com- 
manding his library and the entrance, 
cloaks on the way in, lecture room not 
troubling the peace of the library, and the 
view of the valley coming at the right 
moment of entrance. It was in scale— 
a modest building but with largish ele- 
ments of fenestration and marred only 
by its too “architectural” interior, and 
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by a piece of sculpture which had got 
itself stuck on a blank stone wall. What 
makes some people think that a blank 
wall with no preparation or support 
whatsoever is a fitting place for sculp- 
ture? It cannot be. 

Two schemes that came from South 
Africa had the good plans I referred to 
earlier, that by Architrave being particu- 
larly good; but neither of these schemes 
managed to achieve the small dignities of 
a library, remaining rustic in character, 
mountain rather than park buildings. 

I felt particularly sorry for Palermo, 
the delightful qualities of his sketch de- 
sign having become lost in the final 
drawings, largely by loss of the unifying 
fenestration. The elements in this scheme 
were in any case too cut up, with a 
lecture room on an upper level and the 
librarian® not in full control. It was a 

enuine attempt to make good use of the 
alling site, but again there was not really 
enough accommodation to make a two- 
floor plan feasible. 


The Soane Medallion. 

This was as difficult a programme as 
could be imagined for contemporary 
architects, as the solutions quite clearly 
prove. The subject was a large Anglican 
parish church, together with its ancillary 
buildings, on a riverside site in the heart 
of an old but now expanding town. A 
broad-minded diocesan authority was 
rather broad-mindedly assumed, also a 
wide range of locally available materials. 
This was a double problem of church 
architecture and siting, on both of which 
nearly all competitors failed. 

The jury have awarded the Medallion 
to Decani (Mr. Colin Laird) for the 
audacity of his imagination, though there 
might have to be another prize for the 
diocesan authority that could entertain 
what is more nearly a church for a new 
religion. Yet one need not be too shaken 
by this. It would be possible on the 
tableau of a chancel and against a great 
wall of coloured glass to rehearse the 
Anglican liturgy without loss of religious 
significance, because there is an element 
of nobility in the space enclosed. 

There are mistakes in plenty: screened 
sidelight directed towards what is already 
a wall of light; sound directors of re- 
pulsive size and shape; a carillon cham- 
ber over the entrance porch with the 
vacancy of design of a radio cabinet 
grille. These might have damned a more 
feeble design: here they could be counted 
as means of releasing it from the dead 
hand of reproduction, and it was felt 
that in the main the scheme accepted 
the challenge provoked by the change 
in the setting of the prize. The layout, 
except for some unnecessary Wagner- 
janisms, was excellently handled, pre- 
paring for and meres i fhe building in 
broad sweeping approaches at ‘more than 
one Jevel, with ancillary buildings in 
property descending and supporting order. 

The remaining designs, none of which 
was thought to merit honourable men- 
tion, were less experimental and less 
vigorous. That of Jo-on a normal church 
plan tried with some success to make 
play with single pitch roofs, bringing 
sidelicht ‘effectively on to the east wall, 
but failing to pull off the west end, which 
was heavy and clumsy. . 

Ariel started what looked to be an 
interesting essay in shell concrete domes 
treated stylistically, but if this were so 
the effort was not sustained and the 
detail became trivial. . 

There were two straightforward designs 
by Eureka and Sahib. large buildings 
such as sre apt to be built in very big 
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housing developments, with obvious good 
qualities but no great emotional content, 
and in both cases the treatment of the 
site was insensitive and inadequate, 

It seemed to me that competitors under- 
rate the intelligence and sympathy of 
prize juries, and are more timid and less 
contemporary in their solutions than is 
necessary. It may be that their training 
is at fault, but in any case it is surpris- 
ing to find in students the lack of enter- 
prise and awareness that these drawings 
suggest. 


The Pugin Studentship. 


The entry disappointed the jury. Of 
the three candidates, one devoted himself 
to subjects not medieval and was dis- 
qualified. Another submitted an interest- 
ing sensitive set of drawings of the Ca 
D’oro, Venice, but without perspective 
sketches or thorough indication of the 
masonry construction. 

The winner, Mr. D. A. Cobb, submitted 
five sheets of neat and methodical ink 
drawings, which did little to endear 
Gothic architecture to me, and which the 
jury found over-mechanical and lacking 
in a of the relation of Gothic 
details to the materials in which they 
were worked. He is clearly the winner, 
but with a long way to go towards a 
proper estimation of the subject. 


The Owen Jones Studentship. 


Three candidates submitted sets of 
drawings, the studentship being awarded 
to Barva (Mr. J. N. Lewis) for a collec- 
tion of travel sketches and drawings in 
colour, drawn from Czechoslovakia. This 
was felt to be a generous interpretation 
of the terms of the studentship, though 
the drawings are delightful and just the 
sort of thing an intelligent architect 
should bring beck from his travels. 

A second set by Como consisted of a 
water-colcur drawing of a renaissance 
street scene and a modern interior, in 
neither of which did colour figure as an 
essential or important element. To these 
was added“a treatise on Japanese cos- 
tumes with most delicately coloured 
drawings taken from prints. The third 
set by Pulvino followed traditional Owen 
Jones lines, and except for some designs 
of North American Indian origin was a 
disappointing entrv. 

This studentship could invoke work of 
real value if it were to be used to explore 
the field of contemporary colour linked 
with materials. and bearing in mind the 
climatic and other conditions in which 
it is to be appreciated. 


Alfred Bossom Research Fellowship. 


Nine applications were considered, 
covering a wide range of subject research 
related to architecture. The Fellowship 
is awarded to Mr. L. W. Elliott (A) 
to undertake research into “The rclation 
hetween architecture and engineering 
from the architect's point of view.” The 
jurv considered that this fundamental 
studv was one whick offered great scope 
in the development of appreciation of 
substantial form from the esthetic and 
economical point of view. 

Some of the subjects were too wide in 
their scope and the jury felt that it was 
desirable that more complete research 
should be undertaken into a relatively 
compact field than that it should be 
dispersed over the multitudinous aspects 
of the problems pronosed. The jury 
commend the very high standard of the 
many anplications and the evidence sent 
with them. Some should certainly try 
again another year. 
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The Arthur Cates Prize. 


There were only three entries for this 
prize, which, in view of its relation to 
contemporary architecture and the fact 
tnat it is a post-final prize, is disappoint- 
ing. 
it is awarded to Mr. V. C. Launder 
(A) for a thesis entitled “ A Study of the 
Cantilever principle in Architectural De- 
sign,” but the jury made the award re- 
luctantly, because the quality of the work 
submitted by the three candidates was not 
what the Institute had reason to expect, 
and rather in hopes of not discouraging 
possible candidates in the future, the prize 
not having been awarded in the last two 
years. 

The winning thesis was clearly written 
and illustrated, but with much irrelevant 
matter. I can think without difficulty of 
10 subjects that would reward study, and 
could only be undertaken by young men 
with time to spare. This could be a very 
important prize to us all, 


The Grissell Go!d Medal. 


This prize now calls for evidence of 
ability to design as well as to construct. 
The subject was a sports club house, 
and was not one to tax unduly the candi- 
date’s strength as a designer. 

The medal was awarded to Aquila (Mr. 

. W. C. Reed) and his seemingly 
straightforward design was not without 
its unexpected complications, in particu- 
lar where he had to deal with a very 
unstandard hole in standard sheets of 
aluminium. The plan was workable, but 
with what looked like too small a kitchen, 
There was also ar elaborate pipe duct 
to serve basins and showers, while w.c.s 
on the opposite wall had to fend for 
themselves with no suggestion of a vent 
pipe and no indication of how the soil 
and waste pipes were gathered to a man- 
hole. Altogether not a very believable 
pipe duct. The protection of exposed 
upper surfaces by flashing was not ade- 
quately dealt with, and some of the 
joinery was heavy and not well jointed. 
The complete set of drawings made a 
good show, but I cannot commend the 
habit of mixing pencil with ink, since it 
must fail ta give a balanced and readable 
print. 

Iroko’s design of opposing pent roofs 
and two levels of cccupation proved too 
difficult to manage as design or con- 
struction. It led him to many peculiari- 
ties of lighting and to sume imsiense- 
concrete beams quite out of place in this 
modest building. The drawings them- 
selves were not badly presented, but con- 
tained too much irrelevant detai] and the 
plumbing diagram did not carry con- 
viction, since it could not easily be re- 
lated to the building. The:third set of 
drawings was inadequate for the purpose ’ 
of the medal, being incomplete in essen- 
tial details. 


The R.I.B.A. Essay Medal and Prize. 


The jury sat long to consider the entries 
for this so important Institute award, and 
read a great quantity of words, but 
came regretfuliy to the conclusion that 
none merited it. An essay is a literary | 
work, the reading of which should give 
pleasure. This essay should contain at” 
least one idea and be an original con-. 
tribution to architectural knowledge; and. 
it should still give pleasure. 

Three entries were closely considered: 
That of Joan was felt to be an attempt 
at real research, but over perhaps too 
large a field and at too great length, so) 
that it became rather a treatise and the 
writing undistinguished. _ Democritus 
wrote a genuine essay with some style, 
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THE TITE PRIZE, 1950: wiNNING DESIGN: By JAMES D. SHEARER, Student R.I.B.A. (School of Architecture Edinburgh College of Art). 


but its subject was political rather than architectural have not yet passed their finals, and the subject this year 
knowledge, and Dallington failed,for the same reason. was “ The Smaller English 18th-Century Country House: 
3 Its Setting and Furnishing.” I regret to chronicle 
Banister Fletcher Essay Prize. another failure to appreciate the meaning of the word 
This prize is confined to probationers and students who essay. The winner—Cabbala (Mr. J. L. Corfield)—was 
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south ~ west elevation 
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the only one to give a reasonable and concise view of identify objects in need of no_ such _ identification. 
the subject, though his illustrations, while competent, 4 . 

were less sensitive than some others and the jury were Public and Secondary Schools Prizes. 

not too well impressed with his habit of playing tricks No essays were received and no award therefore given, 
with tracing paper superimposed over photographs to but Mr. Brian Williams, of Manchester Grammar School, 
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A PARISH CHURCH AND PRECINCT sowne medallion 1949-1930 





THE SOANE MEDALLION, 1950 : WINNING _DESIGN : By COLIN LAIRD, A.R.I.B.A. (School of Architecture, Regent-street Polytechnic). 
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is awarded a prize for three sets of very beautiful draw- horourably mentioned; to feel very pleased that Mr. I. V. 
ings of St. Leonards Church, Middleton, Lancashire. Mitchell will continue his study of African housing and 

It now remains for me to congratulate Mr. Cusdin, town planning with the Hunt Bursary to help him, and to 
who is awarded the Saxon Snell Prize, which we all wish Mr. Frank Fielden some golden days turning the 
know he must merit, and Mr. Kenneth Evans, who is Athens Bursary to good architectural account. 
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THE SOANE MEDALLION, 1950. WINNING DESIGN : By COLIN LAIRD, A.R.1.B.A. (School of Architecture, Regent-street Polytechnic). 
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Shipping Offices, Royal Victoria Dock 


THis office building, recently completed at the Royal 
Victoria Dock, London, for Royal Mail Lines, Ltd., has 
a reinforced concrete raft foundation, designed to distribute 
the loading of the superstructure over area of site. External 
walls are of load-bearing brick, with hand-made sand-faced 
purple facings. Beams, columns, floors and flat roofs are of 
reinforced concrete laid in situ. Flat roofs are finished with 
asphalt laid on insulating material. Main entrance and 
copings to parapets are in artificial Portland stone. 
The floors of the entrance hall and public landings are of 
in situ terrazzo divided into squares with 4-in. ebonite strips, 
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and the floors of offices and corridors are of cork tiles. 
Lavatories and cloak rooms have tiled walls and floors and 
precast tiled partitions and terrazzo door frames and lintols. 


The general contractors were Messrs. Geo. Parker and Sons, Ltd., and 
sub-contractors included. General Asphalte Co., Ltd., asphalt roof covering ; 
C. E. Welstead, Ltd., metal windows; Stitson White, Ltd., heating and hot 
water supply; ‘Stitson Sanitary Fittings, Ltd., sanitary fittings ; Carter and 
Co. (London), Ltd., wall and floor tiling; Fenning and Co., Ltd., terrazzo 
work; Pinching Walton, Ltd., electrical installation; Empire Stone Co., 
Ltd., * artificial stonework; J. *Starkie Gardner, Ltd., metal balustrading, 
counter grille and flag mast; J. W. Gray ahd Son, Ltd., lightning conductors ; 
E. J. Elgood, Ltd., cork flooring; Chubb and Son’s Lock and Safe Co., Ltd., 
strong room door; and Luxfer, Ltd., roof lights. 


GRACE & FARMER, FF.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE AT FARNHAM 


LETHIEULLIER GILBERT 
AND L. JAMES HOBSON, 
L. AND A.R.L.B.A., 
ARCHITECTS 


N this little house, completed 
shortly after the war for Miss 

N. P. G. Rickard, interlocking pan- 
tiles to roof make an interesting 
contrast to the normal-sized tile 
hung upper part. The brick facings 
are bright, sand-faced 2 in. reds. A 
successful treatment of the front 
door surround was obtained by 
bedding shaped blue garden-path 
edging tiles on each other to form 
fluted piers flanking the front door 
and framing the colour-washed 
porch interior. The front door is 
a bright focal point in blue green. 
PLAN.—The plan is long and 
narrow so as to make the most of 
the small maximum superficial area 
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The entrance front. 


of 1,000 sq. ft. then allowed. The 
service door between kitchen and 
dining - room saves innumerable 
journeys into the hall and to the 
dining-room. Even when the house 
is run single-handed a hatch saves 
very little of this journeying. Fully 
glazed doors between dining-room 


























and lounge give a visual enlargement 
and spaciousness to each room. 
Meals proceed under the warming 
and cheerful influence of a bright log 
fire seen through these doors even 
when closed. The builders were 
Messrs. Rippin and Co., Ltd., of 
Farnham. 
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Aerial view of model from the south. 


A VILLAGE HALL FOR ST. OLAVE’S, SUFFOLK 
TAYLER AND GREEN, FF.R.LB.A., ARCHITECTS 


THE inhabitants of the village of St. 

Olave’s, Suffolk, had collected a 
considerable sum of money, and the 
Ministry of Education had already made 
a grant towards the cost of this hall 
when the recent cuts in building were 
made and the project had to be post- 
poned for the time being. 

The hall, 60 ft. by 28 ft., holding 216 
seats and a platform 13 ft. deep with 
two dressing or committee rooms under 
the same pitched roof as the hall, forms 
the main building. Across the front a 
flat-roofed block houses the entrance 
porch and lobby, the top-lit toilets and 
cinema projection room, the kitchen 
and a covered space for cycles. 

A proper stage block wider and higher 
than the main hall is planned for the 
future, and the future proscenium 
opening will be left in the end wall 
ready for this addition. 

A single large window to the south 
lights the hall and small windows on the 
north give cross ventilation while leaving 
a good wall space under for exhibitions. 
Steel nesting chairs will be used, and 
these could all be stored if necessary 
in one dressing room, as available funds 
do not permit separate stores. 

The layout of the one-and-a-half- 
acre site includes a bowling green, tennis 
court and car park, and access to these 
has been kept to the sunny side of the 
hall in order to make an attractive 
approach of what could easily become 
a “back door.” The emergency exit 


to the hall and covered cycle park are 
also on this south side. 
There are some fine beech trees and 
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The site plan. 
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an oak already on the site and new Very strict economy in cost controls formal design throughout gives a 
trees to be planted will be false acacias, the whole design, which does, however, friendly appearance more likely to fit 
geans and Scots pines, which abound in avoid the army-hut appearance of many in with traditional village life and 
the woods which surround the site. otherwise well-built village halls. In- architecture than the rigid symmetry 











Aerial view of model from the cast. 








of plan flavoured with “ period ”’ details 
so often seen for such work. 
Walls.—Walls are of colour-washed 
brick except for cedar shingles on both 
end walls of the hall and covering the 
future proscenium opening (of which the 
present scenery doors form a part). The 


single brick walls of the entrance block 
will be weather-proofed by paint and 
protected by the large overhanging eaves. 

Roof.—The pitched roof of the hall is 
covered with pantiles over wood trussed 


VILLAGE 


HALL FOR ST. OLAVE’S, SUFFOLK. 
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Model, showing rear elevation. 


rafters which give a sloping ceiling 
inside of lower pitch. The entrance 
block has a flat wood roof covered with 
three-ply bituminous felt with circular 
lights to the toilets, lobby and projection 
room under. 

Windows.—Standard metal windows 
are used everywhere for economy, even 
for the large south window to the hall. 

Floors.—The entrance block will be 
quarry-tiled throughout and wood 
blocks used for the hall. Outside 


Model, showing main elevation. 
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paving is of coloured concrete slabs. 

Heating.—It is intended to use electric 
tubular heating, thermostatically con- 
trolled, as it is considered that this is 
the best method for a building used only 
intermittently. 

Colours.—The brick ‘walls will be 
lemon yellow, with grey cedar shingles 
on gable ends and a grey pantiled roof. 
Paintwork generally is white, with light 
blue doors at entrances only. The 
base to all walls will be tarred black. 


TAYLER AND GREEN, FF.R.LB.A., ARCHITECTS 
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The success that Petters have achieved in every 
sphere of industry is by no means an accident. 


Each type of Petter engine has been designed 
with the user’s problems in mind. 


Their engineers are in constant touch with con- 
tractors, civil engineers, manufacturers and opera- 
tors, studying their individual problems and 
receiving first-hand knowledge of working 
conditions. ‘ 


This vital information enables the designers to 
satisfy the demands of the present and to anticipate 
the needs of the future. 

Petter engines are the embodiment of that 
combined experience which alone can give industry 
the right engine for the job. 


specify PETTER for... 


COMPRESSORS 
CONCRETE PUMPS 
CONVEYORS 
CRANES 

CRUSHERS 
EXCAVATORS 
GENERATORS 


OILFIELD EQUIPMENT 
PUMPS 

ROLLERS 

ROAD MACHINERY 
SCREENS 

WELDING SETS 


our combined experience 
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THE NEW PETTER B 


The latest addition to the world-famous Petter range is the B4 
A four-cylinder, vertical cold starting airless injection engine, 
it has been designed for really hard industrial use under all 


conditions. 


24 to 36 B.H.P. 
at 


1000 to 


r.p.m. 


1500 


The drive can be taken from either end of the engine with 
clockwise or anti-clockwise rotation. 


B2 12 — 18 h.p. Publication No F2/ 2001/1 


PETTER 


B3 18 — 27 hop. 
B RANGE 


Publication No, F2/ 2018 


B4 24 — 36 hop. 


Write for these illustrated publications. 


Publication No. F2/ 2020 





PETTERS LIMITED 


Small Engine Division, Causeway Works, Staines, Middx. 


Telephone Staines 1122. 


ONE OF THE ASSOCIATED BRITISH OIL ENGINES GROUP 
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—the home of all that is best in modern 
building practice. 

The accumulated experience of over 60 
years’ service is at your command. 


MULLEN & LUMSDEN did 
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schools to be started in 1950 not to exceed 
L.C.C. EDUCATIONAL BUILDING <i00 a sina, ootea teats cae 
formula, though circular 209 states that 
Programme for 1950 some margin will be allowed for projects 
where there are special site difficulties, 
(THE original estimated capital cost of would be prepared to include projects for smaller schools and for secondary 
the London County Council’s entire at three more residential and one more Schools where owing to the nature of 
programme of educational building work day school if circumstances later per- the course some extra practical accom- 
io begin in 1950 was £9,000,00U. On mitted. He also approved a programme Modation has to be provided. Compre- 
grounds of economy this has now been for primary and secondary schools esti- hensive high schools will need special 
reduced to £3,764,200: On August 10, mated to cost £3,000,000. The 1950 pro- consideration, for the fact that they have 
1949, the Minister of Education informed gramme as originally submitted to the to include advanced technical and 
the Council that, in considering the pro- Minister included the erection of 22 academic education increases their cost. 
gramme, he had had to take into account county primary and six county secondary For secondary schools to be started in 
not only educational requirements but schools, and war-damage repairs estima- 1951 the Minister states that the yard- 
also the resources likely to be available ted to cost £600,000. In addition, the stick of cost is likely to be in the region 
and the capacity of the Council to plan erection of two county primary schools of £240 a place, to be achieved by work- 
and carry out the proposed programme. was carried over from the 1949 pro- ing to revised standards, details of which 
He said that over the country as a whole, gramme. The erection of two county it was hoped to make available towards 
ine cost of projects put forward by local primary schools (Ricardo-street and Old the end of January, 1950. Some small 
authorities for inclusion in the 1950 pro- Palace) has been advanced from the 1950 margin on the figure of £240 will be 
gramme amounted to nearly three times programme to the 1949 programme, the allowed for extra practical accommoda- 
the value of work planned to start in former in connection with the 1951 Festi- tion and other special circumstances. 
1949, and he thought that such a rapid val of Britain exhibition. Work started The revised programme would thus 
expansion would be quite unattainable. before December 31, 1949, on primary require a sum of £3,164,200, to which 
He added that, in particular, the labour schools costing over £5,000 will not be should be added £600,000 included in the 
force engaged on educational building affected by the circulars 209 and 210, original programme for the repair of 
could not be increased at the necessary but with the object of achieving a 124 war-damaged scheols. It is this need to 
rate and there would be a risk of much per cent. reduction in costs, as compared repair war -damaged schools which is 
work being started which could not be with 1949, for primary schools of aver- making such a big difficulty for London. 
completed in a reasonable time. The age size (seven to nine classes) started The curtailment of the 1950 educational 
Minister, therefore, contemplated that in 1950 the cost a place is not to exceed building programme will mean a serious 
there should be a steady expansion of £170, on the basis of a _ prescribed loss of school places which are needed 
the national ,programme involving the formula, which omits account of the cost to cope with the abnormal increase in 
siart in 1950 of slightly more work than of the layout and planning of the site, the birthrate in London, especially as 
was likely to be started in 1949, with roads. paths, fencing. etc. The Minister any future similar curtailments will have 
further increases in 1951 and 1952. This requires thé cost of secondary modern an accumulative effect. 
would mean that in 1952 expenditure 
(as i peg the Las gr sere « work 
started) would be near ubie the esti- 
mated Provsrnc hat in 1949, The Minister TWENTIETH-CENTURY EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE 


-ecogni f 50 . : 
i ig oy _ pot gap: gg SEVERAL previous English writers to 1939; and the years from the end of 


enable the Council to do all that it wished have attempted a survey of modern ~ the Second World War up to 1950. The 
or. indeed, all that is necessary, but European architecture, but nothing has first two periods are dealt with in the 
stated that to start more work than could been published hitherto on so compre- volume now under review. The subject, 
be carried out in a reasonable time would hensive a scale as this.* The author is to treated on so lavish a scale, certainly 
be wasteful of money and labour, and be congratulated unreservedly on the skill needs sub-division, and his method of 
might well result, in the short run, in with which he has achieved it, assuming demarcation meets the case well enough. 
the provision of fewer school places than that the two volumes that are to follow As for “architecture.” he defines that as 
would be provided by carrying out in are as good as his first. Anyone can col- building which has some degree of 
full a realistic programme. With these lect attractive photographs—and in that beauty, or, in other words, building that 
factors in mind, the Minister approved respect we are generously treated, for the has xsthetic interest”: and he stretches 
only a part of the Council’s programme 77 plates contain several hundred that definition to include many forms of 
or 1950 examples, carefully, chosen and not all <onsructon commonly described as pur 
( aa ackneyed—but it is the ample text o ng, i , , the 
oy soe, 2, 22 be ies RAC aay no ete ora Ph le 
stating that the economic difficulties of Whittick possesses a capacity = — tHe traces the tangled progress of the 
the country have called for a close review ful writing and clear expression, no €r various revivals—l’Art Nouveau, _the 
of government expenditure, but that no With a wide command pla bs th ee work of Voysey and his school, the “ Free 
major change in policy is contemplated @°¢ furnished not only with a boenigge Res Classic” of 1900. and the rest—very 
which would result in a reduction in the 2¢cvrate description of ae Ee a ara] readably, but neglects to point out the 
scope of the services for which the 24 buildings but also wit 7." Lite ge baroque affinities of the Cardiff civic ° 
Minister is responsible. While the circu- '™MPressions and with a ae ol buildings, and hardly lays sufficient em- 
lars state that there will be some slowing criminating. judgments where such ar phasis on the exuberant magnificence of 
down of advance, the progress of school called for. _, Edwardian public buildings or their 
and technical college building will be The book deals very fully with social Continental counterparts. The whole 
maintained: and, in particular, the Mini- CONditions throughout the period under story of iron and steel construction is 
ster makes it clear that there is to be Teview; indeed one of the few adverse dealt with very fully from the beginnings 
ho cut in the extent of building pro- Criticisms that can be made of the book is in the eighteenth century. Reinforced 
cai _ alread ved to meet the that his long account of the political state concrete and new methods of house-con- 
aR gees Bey ge nd the Of Europe after the First World War struction introduced between the two 
sit eg wg lpg : ony Prue that (Pp. 131-8) is rather prolix and irrelevant: world wars are also treated at dength. 
porn poe gy ge pose nigh educe 4 brief_ summary would have sufficed to Housing and town planning in all the 
ped effort wns, Se: ee ee prove his point that post-war troubles chief countries of Europe are admirably 
ia had an effect upon architecture in most described; and the author roams as easily 
the following summarises the effect European countries. Beginning with over the Continent as he does over the 
on the Council's educational building pro- introductory chapters on the progress of whole field of architectural literature, 
gramme of the Minister’s letter of August architecture from the Greek -and Gothic giving many useful references to maga- 
10. 1949, and of circulars 209 and 210:— Revivals up to 1900, he divides the zine-articles to ec ea his cone 
1 il’ s riod 1900-1950 into five stages: up to prehensive bibliography 0 ooks. The 
foi So cme ae cake es the First World War; the period of post- production of the book is excellent and 
teu hers (estimated cost about £232.000) war activity from 1919 to 1924: the stage there appear to be few inaccuracies, but 
has been approved with few exceptions. of “hope and progress followed by the proof-reader has overlooked several 
That for special schools included nine economic depression” from 1924 to slips on pp. 177-185, mostly references 
projects for residential and nine for day 1933; the period of “unrest” from 1933 to plates, and the caption on Plate LIX 
es: - ——— should state that the building there illus- 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Parties and Housing 
To THE Epitor oF The Builder. 


‘IR,—Every periodical is entitled to 
express its own opinions on the rights 
and wrongs of party policy. When, how- 
ever, you state, as in your leading article 
of February 3, that you are giving an 
“ objective and non-political analysis ” of 
the party programmes, is it not usual to 
state both sides of the case, rather than 
to be vituperative about one and extol 
the other? I should therefore be grateful 
if you would allow me to redress the 
balance a little, by giving your readers 
an opportunity to know the motives 
behind the Labour Party’s housing policy 
and its achievements to date. 

(1) You say: “Mr. Bevan’s housing 
administration has been one of the fail- 
ures of the Labour Government. Their 
opponents’ proposals of five years ago 
would have outstripped this figure. The 
Gevernment claim they have housed one 
million families with State assistance.” 

The Coalition Government's estimate 
of the actual shortage of dwellings was 
750,000. There was no suggestion that 
these should all be new houses. The 
Labour: Government has provided over 
one million homes, of which about 
550,000 are permanent houses. Even 
The Economist, hardly a Labour Party 
periodical, congratulates the Government 
on this achievement. 

The production of houses is limited in 
number solely because of the need to 
limit dollar timber purchases. It is pure 
assumption on the part of the Tories 
that they can decrease prices and there- 


fore increase the quantity of dollar 
timber imports by private instead of 
bulk buying. 


Compare house-building in the period 
1918 - March, 1923, with that of 1945 to 
March, 1949. Then there was no dellar 
problem, nor was a large part of the 
building industry repairing some 800,006 
bomb-damaged houses. 

England and Wales— 

1918—March, 1923.—Total built 
(of which private enterprise 
erected 97,000) 


1945—-March, 1949.—Total built 
(permanent houses) (of which 
private enterprise _ erected 
BUG PEND” xcs concexsneeseberssonsni 
In addition: 
Temporary bungalows 
Repairs, conversions, hutments 
(excluding requisitioned proper- 
ties) (of which private builders, 
under licence, erected 96,577) 271,126 


252,000 


124,970 


TotaL HOMES PROVIDED, 1945— 

NEA re See. [| ie een 828.096 

Since March, 1949, the total has 
reached over 1,000,000 for England and 
Wales. 

Admittedly, many homes are not of a 
standard Socialists aim for—nearly all 
are better than the slums many families 
still lived in in 1939. All are better than 
nothing. That waiting lists are still so 
large is because full employment and 
social security have released a demand 
for decent conditions which was sup- 
pressed by economic misery before the 
war. 

(2) These figures show that more 
private enterprise houses have been built 
since this war than in the same period 
after the last—and these form one- 
quarter of the total provided. The Gov- 
ernment never claimed to have housea 
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“one million families with state assist- 
ance:” even in the three-quarters of the 
total provided by public enterprise, many 
tenants pay the economic rent of their 
dwelling. The Government claim to 
house first those in greatest need, of what- 
ever income group. They base their policy 
on the following facts: 

Working-class families number some 
eight million out of a total of 12 million; 
24 million of these are living in houses 
over 80 years old, often without private 
water supply or w.c., usually without a 
bath, and usually small, dark and dilapi- 
dated. Only one million houses were 
provided between the wars at rents these 
families could afford. 

In contrast to this, three million houses 
were provided by private enterprise 
between the wars for the remaining four 
million families. As a result, demand 
was satiated among those who could 
afford the price, and houses were actually 
standing empty in 1937, 

In addition to this leeway to be made 
up in slum conditions and overcrowd- 
ing existing in 1939, working-class 
families are usually larger, marry younger 
and therefore increase more quickly. 
Their need now is thus proportionately 
greater. 

Is the proportion of one private enter- 
prise to tour or five local authority 
houses thus so very unfair? 

(3) The cost of building a house is 
indeed three times greater than 1939. 
Half this increase, however, reflects the 
improved standards to which the Labour 
Party considers every family is entitled. 
Pure costs have increased by about one 
and a half times—i.e.. in step with other 
costs. 

(4) Finally, to read “ nationalisation 
of the building industry ” into the mani- 
festo, when no mention at all is made 
of it, is a better reflection of the 
“ objectivity and non-political nature” of 
this article than anything else. The 
Labour Party, whatever your criticism of 
its process, has always been absolutely 
honest in its dealings with its electors. 

LALAGE SHARP. 

10, Great Ormond-street, W.C.1. 


To THE Epitor oF The Builder. 
SQiR,—1 should like to congratulate 

you on the editorial on “The 
Parties and Housing.” 

As, no doubt, you heard, Mr. Morri- 
son, on Saturday evening, stated that the 
shortage of timber was the limiting factor 
in house construction. If he believes 
this to be true, why not allow houses to 
be built without a licence provided no 
timber is used in their construction? The 
result of this should convince him, and 
would certainly help the homeless. 

Denis BuRKE-COLLIS. 

25, Chester-street, S.W.1. 


The Supply of Architects 


To THE Eprror oF The Builder~ 

IR,—In your issue of February 3, one 

of your readers, who prefers the 
nom-de-plume of “Criticus” to his own 
name, asks if the A.B.T. will give the 
number of registered architects in “its 
membership in order to justify its 
attitude” to the Report on the Supply 
and Demand for Architects. 

I shall be obliged if your corre- 
spondent will reveal his name in order 
to justify a reply. 

F. E. SHROSBREE, 
General Secretary, Association 
of Building Technicians. 

Victoria, S.W.1. 
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WAR DAMAGE 
Grants to Local Authorities 

DeETaILts have been published of 
schemes for financial assistance to local 
authorities in carrying out proposals by 
the Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning for the reconstruction of areas ex- 
tensively damaged during the war and 
areas of bad or obsolete lay-out. The 
details are contained in a memorandum 
issued by the Ministry, which sets out 
the conditions for the payment of the 
necessary grants. 

During the first years after a recén- 
struction scheme has been started, when 
there is unlikely to be any substantia! 
revenue to the local authority from land 
which is being cleared, the rate of grant 
will be exceptionally high. For areas of 
war damage the grant rate will be 90 
per cent. of the annual expenditure in- 
curred by the local authority for the 
first five, or in exceptional cases, eight 
years. For other areas the rate for the 
first five or eight years will vary from 50- 
80 per cent., according to the general 
financial position of the local authority 
concerned. After the first five or eight 
years there will be lower rates of: grant. 
For war damaged areas this lower rate 
will be 50 per cent., and there will again 
be variable rates for other areas. The 
loans raised by local authorities will be 
repayable over 60 years, and the grants 
will continue for the whole of that 
period. 

The memorandum also contains. details 
of a scheme of grants for assisting local 
authorities which incur other expenditure 
in their general exercise of planning con- 
trol. This expenditure may, for example. 
take the form of payment of compensa- 
tion for revocation of planning permis- 
sion, or the cost of acquiring and clear- 
ing land outside the main reconstruction 
areas. The rates of grants for such ex- 
penditure will range from 20-50 per cent. 
Details of grants available for certain 
planning actions taken under the Acts of 
1932 and 1943 are also set out.. These 
provisions give effect to promises made in 
Parliament when the Act of 1943 was 
passed. 

The memorandum, known as “The 
Town and Country Planning (Grants) 
Regulations, 1950, Explanatory Memo- 
randum,” is published by H.M.S.O. at 6d. 


OBITUARY 


Frederick J. Robinson. . 

We regret to record the death, on 
January 25, of Mr. Frederick J. Robin- 
son, architect and partner in the firm of 
Robinson and Kay, A.R.I.B.A., 94, High- 
street, Stourbridge. He was 66. 

He studied under his uncle, Mr. T. 
Robinson, and took over his practice 
when he retired in 1929. He was res- 
ponsible for the design for the Nationa! 
Factory and Harper, Sons and Bean's 
factory, Dudley, and was associated with 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott in preparing the 
Oldswinford Parish Church renovation 
scheme. During the last war he designed 
the factory for Stourbridge’ Refrac- 
tories’ Works at Pensnett. For the 
Worcestershire C.C., his firm was _ res- 
ponsible for the Batchley Estate School, 
Redditch, two children’s homes at Stour- 
bridge and the conversion of Swinford 
Old Hall into an old people’s home. 


Soil Survey Procedure. 

Methods of carrying out soil surveys 
in connection with the construction of 
roads is described in Road Research 
Technical Paper No. 15, “Soil Survey 
Procedure,” which has been issued by 
D.S.I.R. (H.M.S.O., 6d.). 
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HOUSING PROGRESS FIGURES FOR 1949 


THE Housing Progress Reports* which were presented-to Parliament on February 2 
show that the number of permanent houses completed in Great Britain during 


December was 17,436 compared with 16,492 in November. 


This brings the number of permanent houses completed during the year to date to 
The total number of houses completed is 780,493 (623,347 permanent and 


197,627. 
157,146 temporary). 


During December homes were provided by new building, repair of uninhabitable 
houses, conversion and requisitioning for 18,376 families, compared with 17,509 in 
This brings the total number of families rehoused 
by these methods under the post-war programme to 1,078,424. Excluding requisitioned 


November and 17,610 in October. 


houses, the number of additional homes provided is 1,050,885. 
The position at December 31 was as follows :— 


PERMANENT HOUSES AND FLATS COMPLETED (on monthly basis) 
Division between Local Authorities, Private Builders and Housing Associations, etc. 





Local Authority 
Private Builders 
Housing Associations - 
Government Departments 
War Destroyed 
Houses Rebuilt— 
(1) Local Authorities 
(2) Under Licence 


Total 





























GREAT BriTAIN ENGLAND AND WALES 
Completed| Increase Nov. Completed| Increase s Nov. = 
at on: increase on at on increase on 
Dec. 31 Noy. 30 Oct. 31 Dec. 31 Noy. 30 Oct. 31 
471,645t 14,403 13,382 412,664t 11,561 I ord 
100,522 2,285 2,221 96,040 2,22 
4,215 100 105 4,109 a t03 
7,711 350 413 7,107 302 350 
8,958 40 53 8,200 40 53 
30,296 258 318 30,141 251 318 
623,347 17,436 16,492 558,261 14,476 14,473 





PERMANENT HOUSES AND FLATS UNDER CONSTRUCTION (or quarterly basis) 
Authorities, Private Builders and Housing Associations, etc. © 


Division between Local 








Local Authority§ .. 
Private Builders 
Housing Associations cs 
Government Departments 
War Destroyed 

Houses Rebuilt— 

(1) Local Authorities 

(2) Under Licence 








Total 




















GREAT BRITAIN ENGLAND AND WALES 

Under con- Sept. Under con- Sept. ss 

struction \Increase or | increase or\| struction \Increase or \ increase or 

at decrease onjdecrease on at decrease on\decrease on 
Dec. 31 Sept 30 June 30 Dec. 31 Sept. 30 June 30 
164,232 - ~% 104 6,650 135,310 570 7,201 
21,486 129 1,235 20,248 _ 15 1,186 
1,439 44 192 1,312 13 186 
5,2! 119 362 4,325 159 190 
205 — 146 — 126 177 — 133 114 
2,842 — 586 — 593 2,667 — 601 — 581 
195,404 | — 2,802 7,720 164,039 oad 7 8,068 





In addition there were 16 permanent aluminium houses under construction. 


Housing Labour Force. 


The total labour force employed on the construction or repair of houses in Great 
Britain fell during quarter ending December from 479,900 to 478,400. There were 
226,800 men engaged on the construction of permanent houses and preparation of 


housing sites, compared with 228,300 at the end of September. 
SUMMARY OF HOUSING PROGRESS REPORTS (on quarterly basis) 
































ENGLAND AND WALES SCOTLAND GREAT BRITAIN 
Dec. 31 Sept. 30 | Dec. 31 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Sept. 30 

Completed ae « and Flats 
Permanent . é 558,261 515,00 65,086 57,984 623,347 572,986 
Temporary . 124,970 124, 97 32,176 32,176 157,146 157,146 

Total 683,231 | 639,972 | 97,262 | 90,160 | 780,493 | 730,132 
Under Saree ik : 
Permanent (a 164,039 164,046 31,365 34,160 195,404 198,206 
Temporary 

Total 164,039 ~ 164,046 | 31,365 34,160 | 195, 404 | 198.206 

lenders Approved (a) (b) 
(Local Authority new houses) 590,549 547,652 92,595 87,412 683,144 635,064 
Licences issued (b) 
(Private Builders’ new houses) 121,077 114,503 5,475 5,401 126,552 119,904 
(c) (c) 
Tenders Approved and Licences 
issued (a) (6) 
(New houses all agencies including 
rebuilt houses) .. 775,630 723,131 102,118 96,647 877,748 819,778 

Additional homes provided (d) 948,381 901,381 102,504 95,150 {1,050,885 996,531 
Housing Labour Force 429,100 430,000 49,300 49,900 478,400 479,900 























1) Excludes aluminium houses. 


6) Includes dwellings under construction and completed. 
c) Only includes dwellings covered by licences issued by local authorities on behalf of the Ministry of 


Works as from August 1, 1945. 


d) Excludes requisitioned houses and temporary accommodation in Service camps. 





* md 7871 Housing Return for England and Wales, December 31, 1949, H.M. Stationery Office, price 9d. 


vost-free 10d. 


*Cmd 7872 Housing Return for Scotland; December 31, 1949, H.M. Stationery Office, price 6d., post-free 7d. 
* Includes 15,965 permanent aluminium houses. 
: Includes 13,461 permanent aluminium houses. 


Sin Scotland includes houses. built or being built by Scottish Special Housing Associations. 
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THE LIBERAL PARTY’S 
MANIFESTO 


NTITLED “No Easy Way,” the 

Liberal Party election mnaiiacie was 

published on Monday. Following are 
extracts relative to the building industry: 

The Cause of Crisis —(Crisis after crisis 
comes upon us, because we are living 
beyond our means. The Liberal Party 
believes passionately in full employment 
in a free society, and in maintaining the 
social services. But unless we practise 
thrift and get full production, lower 
rations and mass unemployment are in- 
escapable when American aid ends... . 

We want to take the Government out 
of business which can be more efficiently 
and economically operated by private 
traders. ... 

Controls.—Every control not imposed 
by the need for fair shares or scarcity 
must go; every relaxation of control saves 
costs in Government and business. Simi- 
larly, we would abandon any form of 
limitation of entry into any kind of trade 
production. 

Incentives for Production—A Liberal 

Government would set itself to reconcile 
the interests of workers and employers, 
whether in State or private trading. . 
Joint censultation is, to a great extent, ‘dis- 
regarded in privately owned companies 
and its operation hampered in State in- 
dustries. Remote control imposed by 
managements and trade union headquar- 
ters is also responsible. 

Nationalisation and Monopolies.— 
Nationalisation for the sake of nationali- 
sation is nonsense. The Liberal attitude is 
clear. Monopoly, where it is not inevit- 
able, is objectionable and should be 
broken up. If it cannot be broken up it 
should, i ‘possible, be controlled in the 
public Bed ae without a change of owner- 
ship; only when neither the restoration of 
competition nor control is possible should 
nationalisation be considered. 

In any case, we are persuaded that there 
should be no consideration of any further 
nationalisation of industry for a period of 
five years... .. 

In particular we opposed the Act for the 
nationalisation of the iron and steel indus- 


tries. This we would repeal. A Liberal 
Government would free road _ trans- 
port: <.... 


Agriculture —Rural life can be made 
more stable by the siting of light indus- 
tries in country towns, and more attractive 
by an intensive drive for the basic ameni- 
ties of modern living—piped water, elec- 
tricity, and bus services... .. : 

Housing.—The main plan is, first, to get 
people decent living conditions, and then 
to give them the chance to become owner- 
occupiers, even in council houses and 
flats. One Minister must be responsible 
for the housing drive, to co-ordinate the 
housing functions at present undertaken 
— by four different Departments—Health, 
Works, Supply, and Town and Country 

Planning. 

The efficiency of the building industry 
is 30 per cent. below pre-war, while costs 
have risen steadily. While subsidies are 
paid for council building they must be 
made available to private building. 

Immediate reforms are necessary in the 
Rent Restriction and Town and Country 
Planning Acts to ensure that penalties are 
not imposed on improvements to property, 
and that the good landlord is not foréed 
to let his property deteriorate through 
receiving sub-economic rents. 5 

Leaseholders in house and shop proper- 
ties must be enabled to buy their free- 
holds at a fair price, and an increasing 
proportion of the burden of local rates be 
transferred from buildings to site vatues. 
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ARE TOWN-PLANNERS PLANNING 
TOO FAR AHEAD? 


Some Forgotten Considerations 


Wile admitting that town planning 
was necessary, the opinion that 
present trends were leading towards the 
impossible and that all would end in 
virtual sterilisation and frustration unless 
changes were made, was expressed by 
Mr. Munre-Runtz, F.R:1.C.S., when he 
read a paper before the Royal Society 
of Arts on February 1, on “ Are Town- 
Planners Planning Too Far Ahead? ” 

Mr. Munro-Runtz said that to-day our 
town planning schemes were largely 
governed by existing roads and proposed 
roads and other means of transport, fol- 
lowed by a zoning scheme _ which 

nded upon varying local conditions, 
but he felt that to rely upon these govern- 
ing factors was net enough and suggested 
that tewn planners should also consider 
the following : 

1. For how long shall we be able to 
support a population of about 45-50 mil- 
lion if we consider the changed position 
of this country in the world of manufac- 
ture and commerce. May we not during 
the next 30 years have to reduce our popu- 
lation to a degree that will enable us to 
support them without depending upon 
the import of foreign foodstuffs? 

2. To-day have we sufficient financial 
resources and enough manpower to 
complete many of these grandiose town- 
planning schemes which may take from 
75-100 years? 

3. What changes in town planning are 
likely to be required by airplane develop- 
ment, particularly the helicopter? And 
may not the latter eventually enable 
those who work in factories to live away 
from factory areas? 

4. Are town planners really satisfied 
that the mew town projects are right? 
Are they not _ sterilising valuable 
agricultural lands, expending so much 
money that people may not be able to 
afford to live in them, endeavouring to 
complete a community which will have 
no real civic pride and perhaps only 
adding to transport difficulties should 
these new towns substantially become 
dormitories for big cities? 

5. Might not the existing London area 
eventually be developed and redeveloped 
by permitting a proportion of buildings 
to be carried to a greater height? 

Mr. Munro-Runtz continued :—You 
will probably agree with me that the 
se of a comprehensive town- 
planning layout drawn to a small scale is 
attractive to the eye and similar to the 
visual pleasure attained by looking 
through a kaleidoscope. Unfortunately 
town-planning layouts do not seem 
capable of alteration in pattern by shak- 
ing, as is the case with kaleidoscopic 
effects with respect both to form and 
colour. In baroque days the planning 
of cities and towns was largely governed 
by military requirements and to-day we 
seem similarly restricted, but now by 
those who wish to make all things stereo- 
typed and to restrict the natural desires 
and rights of individuals, who in conse- 
quence are becoming strangely submis- 
sive to a centralised bureaucracy which 
seoms to care little for local colour 
and the things of the spirit as compared 
with materialism. In the old days the cathe- 
dral or the church was the focal point 
—to-day it seems to be the shopping 
centre and the cinema or perhaps even 
the dog-racing track or the amusement 
arcade. 

Some few months ago the Archbishop 


of Canterbury was reported to have said, 
when blessing a new housing estate, 
that “many of the new communities in 
new towns and new housing areas were 
artificial. They become like dormitories. 
The people go away to work, the 
children go away to school, and the 
family goes away to shops and cinemas, 
and the community they live in has no 
substance in it. On the old estates every- 
one lived together, they worked together, 
they had the same background, common 
interests, common experiences, and in the 
middle was the church. To-day many 
of the new communities are remote, 
and the church has to struggle to get 
a site somewhere in the corner of them.” 
Luckily, we have inherited so many of 
these old communities, which are to be 
found all over the country; in my own 
locality such small:towns as Old Beacons- 
field and Old Amersham, which were 
planned with wide roads and the waste 
of the manor, now so convenient as park- 
ing places; where perhaps the coroner 
lives next to the undertaker, the baker 
next to the food-control office, the doctor 
near the chemist, and a multiplicity ot 
small businesses mixed up with delightful 
old houses, and where the community still 
jogs along fairly happily and is all the 
better for the mixture. Do even com- 
paratively successful modern towns like 
Welwyn Garden City and Letchworth 
give you this comfortable feeling of well- 
being arising from a mixed and yet 
homogeneous community. 


Remarkable Achievements. 

Nobody wants to go back to the bad 
old days of /aissez-faire and unrestricted 
private enterprise, but it must be remem- 
bered that while they created the most 
appalling ‘slums they did conceive and 
produce some remarkable town-planning 
achievements, for example the Mayfair, 
Belgravia, Bloomsbury and_ Bedford- 
square areas of London, with their almost 
prodigal open spaces, and indeed in many 
other quarters of London. What of the 
beauty of Bath, of Wells and a host of 
other towns? Indeed, it is well to 
remember that we do owe something to 
many of the bigger estate landlords, for 
they were in a position to plan develop- 
ments upon an expansive and controlled 
basis, and continue to do so to-day, and 
in some respects may be considered better 
guardians of the reasonable amenities of 
localities than many a_town-planning 
authority, and indeed, when I gave 
evidence before the Uthwatt Leasehold 
Committee, together with my confreres 
on behalf of many of the bigger London 
freehold estates, I pointed out that some- 
times they were able to achieve greater 
success as town planners and estate 
managers than could any town and 
country planning authoruy. One has 
only to consider the town-planning 
zoning for the Mayfair and Grosvenor- 
square areas of Westminster, where an 
attempt is being made to restrict res» 
dential areas from commercial access; the 
scheme has been defeated at the outset 
by the granting of short-term licences for 
business purposes, and, indeed, what harm 
is likely to arise from allowing the 
natural movement of business to this 


area and permitting it to mix with private 
residences, provided that a reasonable 
control is exercised to prevent excesses? 

In considering the question of the 
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time that may be taken to complete sub- 
stantially some of these long-term plans, 
I will remind you of the L.C.C. impreve- 
ment known as the Strand improvement, 
which was launched about 1900 or even 
earlier. It provided for the clearance 
of an unwholesome area lying between 
St. Mary-le-Strand and High Holborn 
and included the widening of the Strana 
from St. Clement Danes to Charing 
Cross. To give effect to the Kingsway- 
Aldwych part of the scheme, the L.C.C. 
invited some half-dozen well-known 
architects to submit comprehensive. plans 
and elevations. It is true that when the 
Gaiety Theatre and Gaiety Restaurant 
(now Marconi House) were contemplated 
they wisely decided that Norman Shaw, 
R.A., should control the general design 
but failed to continue on this course 
and the scheme I have mentioned was 
not carried out. For years the develop- 
ment of the area hung fire, partly because 
it was considered that the regulations of 
the L.C.C. as freeholders were too 
onerous. In effect it was developed spas- 
modically and with no comprehensive 
architectural treatment. As the period otf 
which I speak was a barren one archi- 
tecturally, except for a few well-known 
exceptions, this may or may not have 
been a blessing in disguise; neverthe- 
less, the original planning scheme did not 
develop upon the lines visualised, and 
indeed, the Strand widening has not yet 
been’ completed after fifty years of 
L.C.C. control. 

The necessity of town planning is 
obvious, and I do not suggest that it is 
not essential; my complaint is that we 
plan for the impossible, and all will end 
in virtual sterilisation and frustration 
unless changes are made. 

Mr. Munro-Runtz quoted the follow- 
ing relevant passage from an_ article 
which appeared recently in a weekly 
periodical: 

“|... The complex of recent enact- 
ments concerned with the public acqui- 
sition of and control over land provides 
a number of scandalous examples. As 
the law now stands, Government Depart- 
ments and even local authorities can, in 
practice, take virtually whatever land they 
require, for.any purpose that seems good 
to them, without having to secure the 
consent of any impartial body and with- 
out having to pay compensation that is 
satisfactory to the dispossessed owner 
But if a private owner wants to do any- 
thing with his land, he -has to submit 
to an almost endless array of controls 
and charges, all of them arbitrarily 
determined, some of them without appea!. 
and even the rest permitting appeal onl 
from one set of officials with a persona’ 
vested interest in the Town Planning 
Acts to another set of officials with the 
same vested interest. Disinterested 
common sense—the principle of the jury 
—nowhere enters in. 

“Two years ago the Liberal Party intro- 
duced into the House of Lords a Preser- 
vation of the Rights of the Subject Bil! 
It should be revived, and those who have 
a concern for liberty should refuse: to 
vote at the coming General Election fo: 
any candidate who will not pledge him- 
self to support it. Absolute liberty is 
unattainable and, in this twentieth 
century, the State must have more 
powers over the persons and property of 
its citizens than the nineteenth would have 
permitted. But if we cannot go back to 
Magna Carta, we can at least re-assent 
to some of the essential principles. One of 
these is that if the law creates offences 
that are not generally regarded as 
offences against morality, it does so at 
its own peril. A second is that any law 
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that can only be enforced by methods 
that are repugnant to the basic liberties 
is a bad law. A third is that the Acts of 
Government are not ipso facto to be 
deemed to be in the public interest; on 
the contrary, an officer of the Govern- 
ment is more suspect than a private man 
of having designs upon liberty.. A fourth 
is that no man, even if he be a town 
planner, ought to be judge in his own 
case. We are far gone in a peculiarly 
vicious form of droit administratif, and 
it is time to rebel against it.” 


INQUIRY BUREAU 
Incidence of Road Charges 


Q.—My house stood, for some years, 
on an undeveleped estate. Recently the 
estate was developed and completed. 
The land is undulating and was laid out 
by the developer in the manner most eco- 
nomical to himself. The houses opposite 
mine (which is in a cul-de-sac) are all 
higher; to be level with mine would have 
entailed expensive digging, etc. 

Now I had covenanted to pay my con- 
tribution to road costs when the road was 
built but now, more to serve those higher 
houses than mine, a road has been con- 
structed 3 ft. higher than my property, 
necessitating additional structural work 
on my part and the raising of garage 
foundations and floor levels, etc. The 
house is, of course, not affected except 
that it now lies below road level. 

Whilst I had no great objection to this, 
I do object to the charge just received 
for the retaining walls and hardcore 
wherewith to build up the road 3 ft. above 
me. I argue that the mere hardcore 
used the greater my cost yet the less 
valuable the road to me. Is there not a 
regulation in the Private Street Works 
Acts limiting road charges to actual value 
to user? W.B 


A.—A_ legal correspondent writes : 
Your correspondent’s letter is not too 
clear, but I am assuming that the posi- 
tion is that the local authority is propos- 
ing to make ’ the road under powers 
contained in the Private Street Works 
Act of 1892. That Act does not contain, 
in so many words, a provision that the 
amount of the charge levied on the front- 
agers is to be governed by the “actual 
value to the user,” as the letter puts it. 

Section 7 of the Act, however, gives 
any frontager the opportunity of stating 
an objection that (among other things) 
the proposals made are unreasonable; 
and such objection must be made within 
one month of the deposit at the local 
authority’s offices of the approved speci- 
fications, plans and sections, estimates, 
etc. documents must be displayed 
and kept at the local authority’s office 
for inspection during one month from 
the date of the “ first publication ” of the 
approved plans. Your correspondent’s 
objection will be that they are unreason- 
able in regard to the actual value to him. 


Ne PyG, 


Faulty Work by Sub-Contractors: 
Liability of Main Contractor 


Q.—We recently completed, under con- 
tract for a rural district council, the erec- 
tion of six pairs of houses. The floors 
specified were to be asphalt flooring, and 
we accordingly selected a firm from a 
list of reputable specialists dealing in this 
type of work. Within a few weeks of 
being laid, the floors in nearly every case 
‘howed bad signs of indentation by chair 
Jegs and eastors on armchairs, etc.: in 
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places these go right through the j-in. 
thickness of flooring. 

The architect will not accept them, and 
it must be agreed they are bad, but, as 
the specialist firm were not specified by 
the council, we are at present “ holding 
the baby.” We have approached the 
asphalt firm, who have agreed to meet 
the cost of relaying to the extent of 50 
per cent. 

In correspondence, the asphalt firm 
have written that the floors had been laid 
to B.S.S., and it is upon this that the 
architect has taken up their challenge 
and has submitted a sample from one 
house to the laboratories and instead of 
showing a hardness number of 30 the 
test only shows 63. The architect has, 
therefore, instructed us to take up and 
relay all floors. 

Now, we feel reluctant that we should 
be called upon to meet the balance of 
50 per cent. of the cost of taking up and 
relaying something that was done by 
specialists in which we had no practical 
handling. 

We should state that the asphalters’ 
own guarantee states that should any 
defect appear in the asphalt work proved 
due to bad workmanship or faulty mater- 
ials on their part, they will subscribe 
to the cost of making good the same up 
to a cost of 50 per cent. of the total 
value of their asphalt account for this 
particular section of the work, provided 
also that they are duly notified before 
any expense is incurred. 

Surely, if there be admission of the 
fact of bad materials or workmanship, 
then the whole of the work should be 
put right at the asphalters’ expense? 


A. H. J. 


A.—A_ legal correspondent writes: 
Not having the contract (or sub-contract) 
before me, I can only reply generally. 
The position, then, is this, that, in the 
case of a sub-contract, should the sub- 
contract work be bad and unacceptable 
to the architect under the main contract 
the employer can claim for loss or dam- 
age against the contractor, because there 
is privity of contract between them. This 
being so it is customary (as is the case 
in the R.I.B.A. Form of Sub-Contract for 
Building) for the sub-contract to provide 
that the sub-contractor will “ indemnify 
and save harmless” the contractor 
against any claim, damage or loss or ex- 
pense due to or resulting from any negli- 
gence, etc., on the part of the sub- 
contractor. 

This establishes privity of contract be- 
tween the main contractor and the sub- 
contractor; hence (under such. a sub- 
contract) should the contractor be made 
liable under the main contract, he is in 
a position to recover any loss from the 
sub-contractor. 

That is the usual position. but I do 
not know the substance of the main or 
(in this particular case) sub-contract. 
From what I am told, however, the main 
contractors do not appear to have pro- 
tected themselves from a claim for loss 
of the kind specified. 

On the facts beforé me, I can only 
come to the conclusion that the main 
contractors will not escape liability in 
regard to the employer’s claim. It is 
doubtful. however, whether they could 
recover from the sub-contractors the ‘cost 
of making good, particularly as the sub- 
contractors appear to have carried out 
their™ obligation. under the “ guarantee ” 
given by them in regard to bad workman- 
ship or faulty materials. 

- N. P: G. 
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Cure for Smoky Chimney 


Q.—I should be glad if you can give 
me some information as to suitable manu- 
facturers to write to in connection with 
a problem at my home. The house is 
an old one—built about 1622—and the 
flue from the drawing-room fire ascends 
in a straight line to the stack, i.e., there 
is no angle bend in the flue. The main 
trouble is that the chimney smokes, and 
smoke comes down into the room. I 
assume the trouble to be due to the for- 
mation of the flue, although this is not 
certain as some old houses of this type 
do not seem to experience this trouble. 

J. O68 


A.—A bend in a chimney flue is not 
an absolute necessity. Quite a number 
of flues in blocks of flats are built straight 
through, and those with bends on lower 
fleors are often designed with bends to 
clear the flues of the floors over. In an 
isolated position in the country and sub- 
ject to high winds a bend in the flue 
would act as a check in stopping a certain 
amount of downdraught, but in old build- 
ings, it was usual to finish the chim- 
ney stack by forming hoods in brick- 
work. These can be seen in “ Building 
Craftsmanship,” by Nathaniel Lloyd, and 
I suggest these were carried out to stop 
downdraught and may have been the fore- 
runner of those ugly cowls. To meet 
your correspondent’s trouble I would sug- 
gest a fairly modern cowl which, so far 
as I know from personal experience, has 
given - satisfaction where it has been 
used. The cowl is of a hooded type and 
should be fixed on the chimney pot or 
stack; it is made in concrete and non- 
corrosive hardened aluminium and carries 
a guarantee for efficiency. The stack 
should be well above the ridge of the 
roof. G. W. H. 


[The name and address of the makers 
have been forwarded by post.—EbiTor. | 


Weatherproofing Duck Ladders 


Q.—I have had some new duck runs 
made and desire to weatherproof them. 
There seems a divergence of opinion as 
to what form of preservative to use. Some 
say creosote, proprietary preservatives, 
etc. Others say use nothing at all! One 
slater actually says that creosote applied 
to prepared timber will always leave 
a greasy and dangerous surface and 
make the duck runs unfit for use, as “ it’s 
a long way to fall off a roof!” Your 
advice would be appreciated. C.R. 


A.—I assume that our correspondent 
refers to duck ladders that are placed 
in gutters for foot traffic. I suggest that 
the best method is to make the duck 
ladders in hardwood and preferably teak, 
the under bearers or feet being bolted 
with brass bolts or brass screws. This 
particular hardwood can be treated with 
boiled linseed oil if necessary. , 

If a softwood is used, it should be 
treated with creosote under pressure: 
applying with a brush is not advised 
as it does not penetrate enough. I do 
not favour. painting. With. reference to 
the. slater’s objection, he probably 
referred to a duck board which is used 
on the slope of the roof when slating, 
and his remarks do not apply to a duck 
run, Timber can be purchased or the 
ladders can be treated with a method 
known as “ tanalizing.”. There are many 


timber merchants up and down the 
country that carry out this pressure 
process. If the method described is 


adopted the chance of-the face. becoming 
greasy or dangerous is remote. 
G. W. H. 








LAW REPORTS 


A Dispute Under the Compensation 
Defence Act, 1939 


KING’s BENCH DIVISIONAL COURT. 


BEFORE THE LorD CHIEF JUSTICE (LoRD 
GODDARD) AND JUSTICES LYNSKEY AND 
SELLERS. 


Lyons and Co., Ltd., v. Secretary of State 
for Home Affairs. 

THE Court had before it by way of case 
stated a dispute arising under the Compen- 
sation Defence Act, 1939, between J. Lyons 
and Co., Ltd., and the Secretary of State 
for Home Affairs which arose out of a 
finding as to compensation to be paid in 
respect of what had been done to 
premises at Oxford-street. 

It appeared that during the war the 
premises were adapted for an air raid 
shelter. After the war an effort was made 
to put the premises into the condition 
in which they were before the war. 
Lyons, Ltd., claimed that they were en- 
titled to receive compensation in respect 
of the diminution of the annual value of 
the premises under a section of the Act. 

After legal argument, the Court came 
to the conclusion that Messrs. Lyons were 
not entitled to the compensation claimed. 
The question that arose, the Court said, 
depended on what construction they put 
on the sections of the War Work Act, 
1948. In this case the Court did not 
think that the claim came within the 
ambit of the Act. Under these circum- 
stances, Messrs. Lyons could not recover 
the compensation they sought. 


Firm’s Appeal Dismissed 
CourRT OF APPEAL. 


BEFORE LorpDs_ JUSTICES 
SINGLETON AND DENNING. 


Crisps from the Fens, Ltd., v. The 
Rutland County Council. 


THIS was an appeal by Crisps from the 
Fens, Ltd., from a judgment of the King’s 
Bench Divisional Court in favour of the 
Rutland County Council, and raised a 
point under the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947, in regard to the grant- 
ing of permission to the appellants to 
use premises for the purposes of their 
trade which, it alleged, contravened the 
order granted by the Council under 
Class 3. 

In September, 1948, the Council granted 
a permit to the company for the use of 
certain premises at Oakham for the manu- 
facture of potato crisps and it was sub- 
ject to the premises not being used for 
purposes which might prove to be detri- 
mental to the amenities of the district. 
It was alleged that the company had 
used the premises as a factory, and the 
complaint was that there had been an 
emission of smoke fumes and dust which 
had interfered with the amenities of the 
neighbourhood. Further, it was urged 
that under the permit they had to work 
without emitting fumes and smell and 
smoke. 

The appellants challenged this and 
argued that the permit was granted for 
the manufacture of potato crisps. 

The Divisional Court dismissed the 
appeal holding that there had been a 
breach by the company of the permit 
granted by the Council. 

After Jegal argument in the King’s 
Bench Divisional Court, the appeal was 
dismissed, the Lord Chief Justice (Lord 
Goddard) and Mr. Justice Singleton 


BUCKNILL, 


holding that the Justices came to a just 
conclusion and Justice Stable dissenting. 
The Court of Appeal after hearing the 
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submissions by counsel unanimously dis- 
missed the appeal with no order as to 
costs, refusing leave to appeal to the 
House of Lords. 

Lord Justice Bucknill, in giving the 
judgment of the Court, said, in his view, 
the permit granted by the Council to the 
appellants was somewhat ambiguous. 
Regarding it from that point of view, 
he thought the Lord Chief Justice was 
right in the conclusion he arrived at, see- 
ing that the conditions under which the 
permit was made were very vague. It 
was very important that the greatest care 
should have been taken in drawing up 
the permit. Jt was, in the circumstances 
of this case, clear that the permit was 
granted with the object that the appel- 
Jants should not cause fumes, etc. They 
were bound by the words of the Class 3 
Order, and must not go beyond it. 


ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION 
IN THE ISLE OF MAN 
Manx Parliament Throw Out Bill 


[DESPITE a denial that it would create 

a “closed shop,” the Architects 
Bill, which prohibited persons from styl- 
ing themselves architects unless they held 
the recognised professional qualifications 
or had been for not less than seven years 
engaged in architecture as their principal 
means of livelihood (subject to service 
with the Forces), failed to get a third 
reading in the House of Keys, the Isle of 
Man Parliament. The Bill had created 
considerable controversy during its pro- 
gress through the House. 

In moving the third reading, Mr. J. H. 
NICHOLLS said that under the Bill any 
person could submit plans so long as he 
did not use the description “ architect” 
without having proper qualifications. 

Opposing the Bill, Mr. S. KELLy de- 
clared that its object was to give exclu- 
sive rights to a few selfish people. There 
was nothing in some people’s minds but 
restriction. The fact that a similar Bill 
became law in England was not a reason 
= it should be adopted in the Isle of 

an. 

After Mr. Crowe had argued that the 
Bill would shut out men who had prac- 
tical knowledge, Mr. J. L. QuINE, oppos- 
ing the Bill, considered that the Bill was 
more for the benefit of architects than 
for the protection of the public. 

Replying to the debate, Mr. NICHOLLS 
made it clear that the Bill did not emanate 
from local architects. It was rubbish to 
say that the Local Government Board 
could turn down plans if they were not 
prepared by an architect. The Board had 
no power to refuse to consider any plan 
providing it was correctly drawn. 

On a division, the Bill did not receive 
the requisite majority, and it was lost. 


The Demand for Bricks. 


Many years of full capacity production 
of stock bricks is forecast in a report 
on the past year’s activities of the Stock 
Brick Manufacturers Association. The 
report states that the brick industry is 
still operating at well below the rate of 
pre-war output owing to the acute short- 
age of labour and difficulty in obtaining 
new plant and materials. The 1949 out- 
put, however, showed an increase com- 
pared with that of 1948. The Associa- 
tion dealt with many problems, chief 
among them being town and country 
planning, rating and research, which took 
up much valuable time, and the report 
adds that it is significant of the times in 
which we live that of the three only 
research contributes in any way to greater 
efficiency. 
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CLAIM FOR PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICES 
Building Surveyor Criticised 


CRITICISM was made by Mr. Registrar 
Friend at Clerkenwell County Court on 
February 1 of the conduct of a building 
surveyor, Mr. J. A. E. Record, A.B.S.S., 
of The Belmont Hotel, Highbury, N.5, 
in an action in which he claimed three 
guineas for professional services ren- 
dered to Mr. Abraham Pepper, of 1li 
Petherton-road, Highbury, N.S. 

Mr. Record’s claim was in the form o! 
a counterclaim to an action by Mr. 
Pepper for the return of a £10 de- 
posit handed to Mr. Record in respect 
of the proposed purchase of a house 
which purchase did not materialise. Mr: 
Record admitted the claim. 

Mr. Record stated in evidence that Mr 
Pepper asked him to act as his surveyo: 
with regard to certain work requiring to 
be done on the house for sale. He (Mr. 
Record) was also acting for the vendor 
but his services to Mr. Pepper were in 
respect of work in addition to that re- 
quired to be done by the vendor, and 
concerned work asked for by Mr. Pepper 

Mr. Pepper in evidence denied he eve: 
asked Mr. Record to act as his sur- 
veyor. 

The Registrar said that Mr. Record had 
submitted an account to Mr. Pepper 
showing that he was willing to repay 
the £10 deposit, less three guineas for 
professional services. 

Mr. Friend added that, “ With know- 
ledge of the grave responsibility I have in 
saying it,’ he felt that throughout the 
transaction Mr. Record had behaved in 
a most improper way. i 

“£10 passed into his hands,” said Mr 
Friend, ‘“‘and thereafter he thought he 
had rendered some sort of service to the 
prospective purchaser, upon whom he 
was entitled to make some claim for fees. 
Quite without any right, he deducted his 
own price, three guineas, from the £10 
and rendered an account showing 
balance due of £6 17s. 

“He had no business whatever to de- 
duct one penny from that £10. His sole 
duty was to hand it back. 

“I am not satisfied that the relation- 
ship of surveyor and client was ever con- 
stituted in any way whatever between 
plaintiff and defendant.” 

Judgment was given for Mr. Pepper 
on both the claim and the counterclaim, 
with costs. 


Reinforcing Foundations. 


As a safeguard against the possible 
danger of disturbing the foundations of 
Stockholm’s Concert Hall, Swedish engi- 
neers, who are tunnelling immediately 
beneath the hall in connection with the 
construction of a new subway, are to 
inject about 100 tons of silicate of soda 
and 200 tons of chloride of lime into the 
soil upon which the building’s foundations 
rest, as a reinforcement. To this will be 
added a quantity of calcium chloride. 
which will cause the soil to petrify and 
allow. the constructors to build one of the 
subway’s walls eight metres below the 
aaa without fear of affecting 
them. 


European Scientific Co-operation. 

A SCHEME for the exchange between 
O.E.E.C countries of Government-pub- 
lished scientific and technical literature 
came into operation on January 1. Apart 
from Great Britain, six countries have al- 
ready agreed to take part in the scheme, 
namely, Austria, Denmark, France, Hot 
land, Italy and Norway. 
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PRICE BUILD-UP TO-DAY Common Law Insurance at 4s. 6d. percent. £ = + 
on wages 1 
Third Series (No. 4) Builders’ Federation fees at 4s. per cent. on 
wages xe ae ll 9 


By ‘‘ CAIN” (V. C. ABELL) 


COST OF EMPLOYED LABOUR 


THE recent increase in rates of wages (February 6, 1950) 
calls for a revision of the cost of labour figures used 
in the analyses which are published from time to time in 
The Builder. The new figures given herewith will be used 
in future analyses until such time as a further revision is 
found necessary. 

This opportunity is taken to draw readers’ attention to 
the wage rate of a qualified tubular scaffolder which is 
now and has been for some months threepence per hour 
less than the wage rate of a tradesman; this applies to 
full-time scaffolders only. The operative employed occa- 
sionally for scaffolding is entitled to twopence per hour 
more than a labourer’s rate. 

The build-up for the actual cost of, employing labour in 
Grade A wage rate areas is as follows :— 

Average number of hours worked per man per year— 





40 weeks at 463 hours per week «+ 5,860 
less 1 week’s holiday with pay and three 
bank holidays - 72 
12 weeks at 44hours perweek .. 528 
less 2 bank denen and 34 sail sick- 
ness . ae 44 
— 484hrs. 
2,272 hrs. 
Labourer and Bricklayer’s Labourer i Ss. 
2,272 hrs., less 3 per cent. for time lost owing 
to inclement weather = 2,203 hrs. at 
2s. 43d. per hr. 263 18 O 
Time during inclement weather under Rule 
2(a) of W.R.A. = 69hrs.athalfpay .. 42 8 
Common Law Insurance at 4s. 6d. per cent. 
on wages .. 12 1 
Builders’ Federation fees at 4s. per cent. on 
wages ae se 10 9 
Employer’s contribution for— 
National Insurance 4s. 2d. per week for 
52 weeks . 10 16 8 
Holidays with pay. "4s. per week for 51 
weeks 10 4 0 
£290 4 2 
£290 4s. 2d. — 2,203 hrs. = 31.62 pence per hour. 
Timberman and Mixer Operator £s. d 
2,272 hrs., less 3 per cent. for time lost owing 
to inclement weather = 2, 203 hrs. at 
2s. 53d. per hr. ae We to 7 


Time during inclement weather under Rule 


2(a) of W.R.A. = 69 hrs. at half pay 4. & 6 
Common Law Insurance at 4s. 6d. per cent. 
on wages... 12 6 
Builders’ Federation fees at 4s. per cent. 
onwages .. ae li 1 
Employer’s contribution for— 
National Insurance 4s. 2d. per week for 
52 weeks . 10 16 8 
Holidays with pay, “4s. per week for 51 
weeks ; 10 4 0 
£299 11 4 
£299 11s. 4d. -- 2,203 hrs. = 32.64 pence per hour. 
Scaffolder «a & 
2,272 hrs., less 3 per cent. for time lost owing 
to inclement weather = 2,203 hrs. at 
2s.7$d.perhr. . 289 2 10 
Time during inclement weather under Rule 
2(a) of W.R.A. = 69 hrs. at half pay 410 7 





Employer’s contribution for— 
National Insurance 4s. 2d. per week for 


52 weeks . 10 16 8 
Holidays with pay. "4s. per week for 51 
weeks... 10 4 0 
£315 19 4 
£315 19s. 4d. ~ 2,203 hrs. = 34.42 pence per hour. 
Bricklayer £«¢€ 


2,272 hrs., less 3 per cent. for time lost owing 


to inclement weather = 2,203 hrs. at 
2s. 103d. perhr. . 316 13 7 
Time during inclement weather under Rule 
2(a)of W.R.A... 419 2 
Common Law Insurance at 4s. 6d. per cent. 
onwages .. 14 6 
Builders’ Federation fees at 4s. per cent. on 
wages - - 12 10 
Employer's contribution for— 
National Insurance 4s. 2d. per week for 
52 weeks . 10 16 8 
Holidays with pay. "4s. per week for 51 
weeks... 10 4 0 
£344 0 9 
£344 Os. 9d. ~ 2,203 hrs. = 37.48 pence per hour. 
Carpenter, Joiner and Plumber a oe 
2,272 hrs. at 2s. 104d. per hr. 326 12 0 
Common Law Insurance at 4s. 6d. per cent. 
onwages .. 14 8 
Builders’ Federation fees at 4s. per cent. on 
wages cr "_ Se 
Tool money Is. per week for 50 weeks a 210 0 
Employer’s contribution for— 
National Insurance 4s. 2d. per week for 
52 weeks . 10 16 8 
Holidays with pay. "4s. per week for 51 
weeks... : 10 4 0 
£351 10-5 
£351 10s. Sd. ~ 2,272 hrs. = 37.13 pence per hour. 
Plasterer, Glazier and Painter ££ & 
2,272 hrs. at 2s. 103d. per hr. 326:12; 6 
Common Law Insurance at 4s. 6d. per cent. 
onwages .. 14 8 
Builders’ Federation fees at 4s. per cent. on 
wages Pe ng 13 1 
Employer’s contribution for— 
National Insurance 4s. 2d. per week for 
52 weeks . 10 16 8 
Holidays with pay, "4s. per week for 51 
weeks... ; 10 4 0 
£349 0 5 
£349 Os. Sd. = 2,272 hrs. = 36.87 pence per hour. 
Plasterer’s Labourer ie aK 
2,272 hrs. at 2s. 43d. per hr. .. RIZE AG 
Common Law Insurance at 4s. 6d. per cent. 
on wages .. 23 
Builders’ Federation fees at 4s. per cent. on 
wages ae a 10 11 
Employer's contribution for— — 
National Insurance 4s. 2d. per week for 
52 weeks . 10 16 8 
Holidays with pay, “4s. per week for 51 
weeks ; 10 4 0 
£294 7 2 


£294 7s. 2d. — 2,272 hrs. = 31.09 pence per hour. 
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Plumber’s Mate 


2,272 hrs. at 2s. 2d. per hr. (75 per cent. of 


Plumber’srate) .. ‘. 


Common Law Insurance at 4s. 6d. per cent. 


onwages .. 


Builders’ Federation fees at 4s. per cent. on 


wages ; 


Tool money Is. per week for 50 weeks 


Employer’s contribution for— 


. National Insurance 4s. 2d. per week for 


52 weeks .. : 


Holidays with pay, 4s. per week for 51 


weeks... : 


£270 14s. 2d. ~ 2,272 hrs. = 28.60 pence per hour. 
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cost of employing 
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The accompanying table shows the “ Real Wage Rates ” 
in trades, now ruling, in four grade areas. 
increase in each case is of particular interest ; from it one 
gathers that the cost of employing a labourer exceeds the 


The percentage 


a tradesman, and that to be assured of 


making a profit, more than 10 per cent. must be added to a 
labourer’s gross wages in Grade A areas. Readers in 
of Price 


Build-up To-day (Consolidated 


edition) are advised to attach this table to page 5 of the 


booklet.* It is 
10 16 


assumed that Labourer, Timberman, 


Mixer Operator, Scaffolder, Bricklayer and Bricklayer’s 
Labourer lose: time owing to inclement weather. 





N 


£270 14 
7s. 10d. post free. 


* PRICE BUILD-UP TO-DAY (Consolidated Edition). 
Publisher, The Builder, 4, Catherine-street, London, W.C.2, price 


The 









































| Outer London | Grade A | Grade Al | Grade A2 
| Wage Cost to | Per- | Wage | Cost to Per- Wage | Cost to | Per- Wage Cost to Per- 
Rates |Employer| centage Rates |Employer! centage Rates }Employer| centage | Rates |Employe ; centage 
| Pence Pence | increase | Pence | Pence increase | Pence Pence | increase | Pence Pencer | increase 
Labourer... | 29.5 | 3238 9.76 | 28.75 31.62 | 9.98 | 28.5 | 31.36/ 10.04 | 28.0 | 30.85 | 10.18 
Timberman --| 30.5 | 33.40 | 9.51 | 29.75 | 32.64 | 9.71) 295 | 32.38| 9.76 | 29.0 | 31.87 | 9.83 
Mixer Operator we} 30.5 | 33.40 | 9.51 | 29.75 | 32.64 | 9.71 | 29.5 | 32.38] 9.76} 29.0 | 31.87] 9.83 
Scaffolder ” 32:5 | 35.44 | 9.05 | 31:5 34.42 | 9.27; 31.0 | 33.91 9.39 | 30.5 | 33.40 9.51 
Bricklayer «| 35.5 | 38.50 | 8.45 | 34.5 | 37.48 | 8.64 | 34.0 | 36.97} 8.74] 33.5 | 36.46 8.84 

| { | | | | 
Bricklayer’s Labourer ... -.-| 29.5 | 32.38 | 9.76 | 28.75 | 31.62 | 9.98 | 28.5 31.36 | 10.04 | 28.0 | 30.85 | 10.18 
j | | 
Carpenter | 35.5 | 3814) 7.44 | 345 | 37.13 | 7.62| 34.0 | 36.63 | 7.74/| 33.5 | 36.13 | 7.85 
Joiner | 35.5 | 38.14 7.44} 34.5 | 37.13 | 7.62 | 34.0 | 36.63 | 7.74) 33.5 | 36.13 | 7.85 
Plasterer ws 35.5 } 37.87 | 6.67 | 34.5 | 36.87 6.87 | 34.0 | 36.37 | 6.97) 33.5 | 35.86 7.04. 
Plasterer’s Labourer vee} 29.5 | 31.85 | 7.97 | 28.75 | 31.09 | 8.14 | 28.5 | 30.84 | 8.21 | 28.0 30.34 | 8.36 
Plumber ... | 355 | 38.14 7.44 | 34.5 | 37.13 7.62 | 34.0 | 36.63 | 7.74 | 33.5 | 36.13 7.85 
Plumber’s Mate | 26.75 | 29.35 | 9.72 | 26.0 28.60 | 10.00 | 25.5 | 28.09 10.16 | 25.25 | 27.84 | 10.26 
Glazier ., 35.5 | 37.87 | 6.67 | 34.5 | 36.87 6.87 34.0 | 36.37/ 697) 33.5 | 35.86 | 7.04 
Painter <j; 355 37.87 6.67 34.5 36.87 | 6.87 | 34.0 | 36.37 | 6.97 | 33.5 35.86 7.04 
| { 

TECHNICAI orthodox lines and is clearly written. It For the purposes of this analysis, two 
Cc Cc IA is questionable whether first-year students basically different systems have been 
BuILpING ScieNcE. Vol. 1. By D. A. G. of building should be required to under- selected to represent the main features 
Reid. (London: Longmans, Green stand at this stage the principles of of traditional construction—masonry 
and Co.) Pp. 160. Illustrated. 6s. elementary machines (friction, the lever, and light frame construction. These are 
net. pulleys, screw-jacks, etc.). The chapter examined in several of their more com- 


THE subject of building science has 
now been taught in schools of building 
for some 30 years, but its scope is still 
open to argument, and it is interesting 
to see how so experienced a teacher and 
researcher as Mr. Reid defines it. Dividing 
the syllabus into three volumes, corre- 
sponding with the “ years ” of a National 
Certificate course, he treats the subject 
in the first year under the heads of 
* Buildin Fabric,” “Structure” and 
“Services.” Thus he discards a common 
method of division into “ Structures” 
and “ Materials,’ and the alternative 
categories of “Chemistry,” “ Physics ” 
and “Mechanics.” Throughout _ the 
volume, the author assumes that students 
have had a preliminary grounding in 
general science, e.g., on p. 22 that they 
understand the various modes of heat- 
transfer; on p. 10 that the abbreviations 
“gm.” and “mi.” are self-explanatory; 
on p. 49 that they know what an 
“active ” metal is; and so on. In a future 
edition, it may be desirable to make more 
concessions to possible shortcomings in 
previous knowledge. The author also 
assumes that a sufficiency of suitable 
apparatus will b2 available to allow half 
the time of each lesson to be given to in- 
dividual experiment. Here, again, the 
description of certain experiments, as 
well as of a few “examples,” might be 
worded in more elementary terms. The 


section on “ Structures,” which occupies 
book, is 


half the treated on fairly 


on “Services” is also clear enough, but 
that on “Chemical Changes” rather 
more difficult. The production of the 
book is excellent, with good illustrations. 
By ingenious compressien, it is published 
at a price which brings it within the 
reach of an average student, and that is 
an achievement nowadays. M. §S. B. 


STRUCTURAL ECONOMY FOR THE ARCHI- 
TECT AND BUILDER. By George Fair- 
weather, F.R.I.B.A. (Published for The 
Architect and Building News by Gilbert 
Wood and Co., Ltd., and distributed 
by Iliffe and Sons, Ltd.) Price 2\s. 
(postage 1s.). 

Tuts book aims at making a critical 
analysis of traditional forms of construc- 
tion with the following main objectives:— 
To identify the main characteristics of 
building as these are determined by the 
materials and methods used for their 
construction; to examine these character- 
istics in relation to the functions and 
standards of performance required in 
buildings; and to indicate the main res- 
pects in which traditional forms of con- 
struction fall short of present-day re- 
quirements, and to offer suggestions for 
improvement. 

The traditional forms of construction 
were selected for this analysis because 
it is from these forms and the experience 
already gained by their use that future 
developments and improved methods of 
building construction are sure to spring. 





mon applications, and in each case an 
attempt is made to identify the limita- 
tions inherent in their use. 

The building bye-laws of the present 
time are liable to restrict full develop- 
ment of the new knowledge now being 
brought to bear on construction. The 
last chapter of this book makes a sum- 
mary of the regulations now in force, 
and suggests improvements’ which arise 
from the author’s experience as a prac- 
tising architect. Sections include :— 
Preface, wall masonry, ground-floor 
structures, upper-floor structures, roofs, 
ceilings, fireplaces, stair building, light 
building frames, windows, door frames 
and linings, doors, wide doorways, the 
bye-laws and building construction, 
index. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE. By Professor 
A. L. L. Baker. (London: Concrete Pub- 
lications, Ltd.) 1949. Price 15s. 


TuHIs book is based on lectures given 
by the author in the course in concrete 
technology at the City and Guilds College. 
London, and deals with all matters affect- 
ing the theory and practical design of 
reinforced concrete structures. In a long 
chapter on the theory of | statically- 
indeterminate structures several methods 
of structural analysis are fully described, 
and the author advises the student to 
adopt the method which he finds the 
easiest to understand and apply. Reliable 
approximate methods are also given 
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The structural members analysed include 
continuous beams, frames, fixed arches, 
and groups of piles. Some of the 
examples given to illustrate design pro- 
cedure are unusual but actual structures, 
the design of which brings out points that 
may not be met in more common forms. 
Slabs spanning in two directions and flat 
slabs are considered empirically. The 
derivation of the membrane theory for 
thin-slab vaults is given, but the analysis 
of such structures is limited mainly to 
semi-elliptical vaults and is not extended 
to other shapes or to detailed considera- 
tion of the important secondary stresses. 

The ordinary theory of reinforced 
concrete beams and slabs, alternative 
methods of designing columns, and the 
design of members subjected to eccentric 
loads are explained, and practical working 
rules are given. Economic design is 
briefly considered. Stresses due to creep, 
plastic yield, and shrinking of concrete, 
torsion, and change of temperature are 
dealt with in a simple and _ practical 
manner. In the chapter on prestressed 
concrete beams, the analysis of the stresses 
and deformations are considered from a 
fresh view-point. In an appendix a 
plastic theory is considered in relation to 
ordinary reinforced concrete and pre- 
stressed concrete beams. 

Working drawings, recommended pro- 
cedures in the drawing office and on the 
site based on the author’s experience, and 
which provide a link between academical 
studies and professional practice, are 
given. Extracts are given from codes of 
practice relating to loads and stresses. 
Methods of estimating costs, and essential 
matters in the making of concrete and 
the erection of concrete structures, are 
described. The esthetics of structural 
engineering are considered at some length 
and illustrated with photographs of con- 
crete structures and types of surface 
finish. 

Throughout the book the author keeps 
in the reader’s mind the factor of 
safety and the validity of the assumptions 
made in the design. The recommended 
method of making calculations with 
assumptions within safe limits is fully 
described. The theory is not allowed 
to overshadow practical considerations. 
Although written primarily for students 
who have some knowledge of the theory 
of structures and mathematics, the book 
should be useful to designers who wish to 
acquire knowledge of sound practical 
methods of design and who can, if they 
so wish, omit the more mathematical 
sections as the numerous charts, tables, 
and examples are an aid to the ready 
application of the theories. The boox 
can also be recommended to engineers 
who wish to refresh their knowledge of 
theory and to be familiar with the new 
methods of structural analysis that have 
come into use since their student days. 


THE BUILDER’S REFERENCE Book. (H.O. 
Quinn, Ltd.) 3s. 9d. 


THE ‘compilers of this pocket-sized . 


hook have adequately covered a wide 
range of subjects—the index runs into 
four pages—and the information provided 
is. in many instances, considerably more 
detailed than might generally be expected 
in a compact publication of this type. 
While it is useful for the technical data 
it offers, it is also a handy reference book 
from which to obtain the titles and ad- 
dresses of the principal professional and 
technical bodies connected with building 
and allied trades. 

.*, Books reviewed in these columns 
may be obtained on application to the 
Publisher, ‘“‘ The Builder,” 4, Catherine- 
street, Aldwych, W.C.2. Cash should 
accompany the order. 


THE BUILDER 


CONSTRUCTION AND 
LAYOUT OF COMMUNAL 
LAUNDRIES 


A Talk Based on the Results 
of a Survey 


“ (NOMMUNAL Laundries” was the 

subject of an address given at the 
Housing Centre on January 10 by Miss 
C. J. WiLson, who was a member of a 
team which has been investigating com- 
munal laundry facilities in Great Britain 
during the past two years. The survey 
was undertaken by the Chief Scientific 
Adviser’s Division of the Ministry of 
Works, with the approval of the Ministry 
of Health and the Department of Health 
for Scotland, and Miss Wilson’s talk was 
in effect a forecast of the report of the 
survey which will shortly be issued by the 
Stationery Office. 

After dealing with the history of the 
provision of communal laundry facilities, 
the types of communal laundries now 
available and the extent to which they are 
used, Miss Wilson said that existing legis- 
lation empowered local authorities to 
erect and equip public washhouses and to 
fix their own charges for the use of them, 
but not to do any washing or to operate 
any collection or delivery services. Man- 
chester, which was the only large city in 
this country to have a collection and de- 
livery service in connection with some of 
its public washhouses, had to obtain 
special powers for this purpose. 

Although detailing certain disadvan- 
tages as well as advantages of public 
washhouses from the point of view of the 
housewife, Miss Wilson said that the pre- 
sent trend was towards an increasing use 
of the public washhouse. Where one was 
unpopular it was generally due to ineffi- 
cient equipment, being situated off a main 
transport route, or to unsuitable attend- 
ants being employed. 

Communal laundries attached to blocks 
of flats or other housing estates had be- 
come more popular since the war, and one 
might expect the powers given to local 
authorities under the new Housing Act to 
provide such facilities would still further 
increase this interest. 

Most of the post-war laundries had been 
built in the London area, They had been 
provided as separate buildings on housing 
estates or as an integral part of blocks of 
flats. It was certainly very evident from 
the layout and equipment of most of these 
communal laundries that great strides had 
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been made towards meeting the house- 
wife’s needs. It was now the accepted 
practice to provide labour-saving equip- 
ment in the form of washing machines 
and very often individually gas-heated 
drying cabinets or electrically-operated 
rotary dryers. The washing machines 
were usually domestic-type machines 
which could deal with up to 12 lb. dry 
weight of clothing at one time. 

Putting forward recommendations on 
the provision of new communal Jaundries, 
Miss Wilson suggested that such laundries 
should be supplementary to the launder- 
ing facilities available in the home and 
should be integral parts of housing 
estates. The number of dwellings to be 
served by each laundry would depend on 
the size and type of the estate. Know- 
ledge at present available indicated that 
an average of 300 dwellings per laundry 
should be aimed at. During the inquiry 
experience had shown that when the 
housewife did the washing herself, small 
establishments were preferable to large, 
as the distance from home was less and it 
was possible to obtain a more pleasant 
atmosphere and better spirit among the 
users. 

Where 200 or more dwellings had to be 
served the laundry should be housed in a 
separate building or incorporated as part of 
a building housing other communal facili- 
ties, and situated centrally on the estate. 
When the number of dwellings served was 
less than 200 and included blocks of flats, 
it was more economical to provide the 
laundry at ground-floor level in one of the 
blocks. 

It should be possible for the housewife 
to get to the communal laundry or public 
washhouse, complete the washing and dry- 
ing for a family of six and return home 
within three hours, so that there was no 
undue break in the daily routine. When 
users had to take their washing through 
streets for more than a quarter of a mile 
or had to use public transport, a collec- 
tion and delivery service was recom- 
mended. 

After referring in detail to the equip- 
ment which she thought should be pro- 
vided in the communal laundry, and the 
grouping of the equipment, Miss Wilson 
said the layout should be considered 
from the point of view of traffic flow. 
As they completed the various washing 
processes it should be possible for the 
users to progress steadily through the 
building without turning back. 

The different sections of the establisb- 
ment should be placed in the following 
order; entrance, covered parking-place 
for prams and cycles, double doors, 
waiting room (in public washhouses 
only), ticket office (public washhouse 
only), cloakroom (w.c. and washbasins), 
washing space (including hydro-extrac- 
tors), drying space (including space for 
folding and stacking), ironing facilities 
(where provided)—all these in one room, 
and exit. 

To give ease in supervision, it should 
be possible for an attendant to obtain an 
uninterrupted view of all sections in the 
main room. There should also be office 
and cloakroom accommodation for 


* attendants, unless these were provided in 


conjunction with other communal facili- 
ties, Or maintenance workshops in the 
same building; créches, where no other 
facilities for looking after young 
children were provided: separate storage 
rooms for soiled and clean washing in a 
public washhouse where there was a col- 
lection and delivery service; water- 
storage tanks, caiorifiers, water-softening 
plant, boilers, storage for fuel; covered 
space for refuse bins: adequate space for 
circulation within the laundry and for 
the operation of the appliances irstalled: 


K* 





a 


The size of the laundry would depend 
om the space available, the facilities 
offered and the amount and type of 
equipment to be housed. The size of the 
cubicles would depend on the arrange- 
ment of the equipment, but a minimum 
area of 45 square feet should be allowed. 
A_ 3 ft. gangway should be left in front 
of all equipment and between opposing 
banks or pieces of equipment. 

Floors, walls, ceilings and partitions 
should have impervious surfaces. Joint- 
less surfaces were best, but where these 
were not practicable joints should be as 
few and as tight as possible. All unneces- 
sary ledges and mouldings should be 
avoided and full advantage taken of 
coved angles. Partitions between cubicles 
should be kept 6 in. from the floor. Good 
drainage for the floor was essential. 
Granolithic concrete was suggested as the 
most satisfactory flooring at present avail- 
able, provided the surface was treated 
so that it did not become slippery. 
Attractive colour schemes should 
chosen. : 

All equipment should be placed so 
that the user does not have to stand‘ with 
her back to the light when working. 
Where natural ventilation was not 
adequate, mechanical ventilation in the 
form of extract fans, ducts or fresh-air 
inlets should be installed. Thermal in- 
sulation should be incorporated in the 
construction of walls and roof. The 
temperature inside the laundry should 
not exceed 63 deg. F., unless the external 
temperature was higher than 65 deg. F. 
The relative humidity should not 
exceed 70 per cent. and the building 
and mechanical installations should be 
designed to reduce noise to a minimum. 

Miss Wilson pointed out that recom- 
mendations regarding water storage, 
character of the water, heating, sizes and 
insulation of pipes and other technical 
aspects of the provision of communal 
laundry facilities have been put forward 
in ‘“ Post-War Building Studies No. 9.” 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS 


Plan to Rescue Land from the Sea 

E ~- cL. BOUCHER, FS.E, 
M.LC.E., M.1.Struct.E., in his 

presidential address to the Society of 

Engineers on February 6, dealt with the 

subject- of the ever-changing coastline of 

Great Britain. 

In the course of his remarks, after 
mentioning that the physical conditions 
which prevail along a coastline are of vital 
importance, since along that coastline are 
situated the country’s ports and harbours, 
the speaker dealt briefly with the forces 
that operate in bringing about the two 
principal changes along our coasts, viz., 
erosion and accretion. Some results 
that follow erosion and accretion were 
examined, and Mr. Boucher went on to 
say that hitherto losses arising from the 
former and the dire results that some- 
times follow the latter had never been 
regarded from a national aspect. The 
new Coast Protection Act, however, 
brought in a new concept of the problem, 
and some of its provisions were discussed. 
The speaker thought the coming of this 
Act was long overdue and while noting 
the advances made along the road of 
national recognition of the seriousness of 
the problem, mentioned some points 
which, in his opinion, might also have 
been dealt with. 

Mr. Boucher concluded with some sug- 
gestions regarding the future and advo- 
cated the establishment of a 25 year plan 
under which, and under the aegis of a 
central authority, steps should be taken 
to conserve those parts of our coast 
which were annually being lost to the sea. 


THE BUILDER 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


List of General Election Candidates. 

The Press Association, Ltd., has issued 
its first list of candidates for the general 
election. It is published from 85, Fleet- 
street, E.C.4. 


Houses for Higher Income Groups. 
The L.C.C. have approved the erec- 
tion of 23 houses for the higher income 
groups as part of the development of 
the Oxhey estate, Hertfordshire. The 
estimated additional cost involved is 


TV Aerials on Council Houses. 

“ Before banning or discouraging the 
use of outdoor television aerials on coun- 
cil houses a number of local authorities 
consult a special panel of aerial experts 
formed by the Radio and Electronic Com- 
ponent Manufacturers Federation,” said 
Mr. D._.S. A. Gardner, addressing a 
branch meeting of the Institute of Hous- 
ing, at London County Hall, on February 

He was es the various types 
of aerials on the market ard their func- 
tions in regard to good television recep- 
tion. Mr. Gardner suggested that other 
councils and local authorities might 
follow the lead given recently by the 
London County Council which had indi- 
cated that it will consult the Federation’s 
panel if difficuities were encountered in 
the choice of aerials. The panel were 
prepared to carry out tests and make 
recommendations for aerial installations 
which would provide adequate reception 
for tenants without interfering more than 
was absolutely necessary with the archi- 
tectural amenities of the building con- 
cerned. 
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Smoke Abatement. 

The National Smoke Abatement 
Society, Chandos House, Buckingham- 
gate, Westminster, S.W.1, have just pub- 
lished a booklet, “ Proceedings of the 
Harrogate Conference, 1949,” which is the 
latest record of progress in smoke preven- 
tion. 

Demolition Industry Wages Increases. 

Following the recent increases in the 
basic wage rates for all operatives in 
the building industry, the basic rates for 
all operatives (other than building crafts- 
men) in the demolition industry were in- 
creased..on February 6 and are now as 
follows: Grade A, 2s. 43d.; Al, 2s. 44d.: 
A2, 2s. 4d.; A3, 2s. 34d. London 
District, within 12 miles radius, 2s. 6d.; 
from 12-15 miles radius, 2s. 54d.; and 
Liverpool (Mersey and District), 2s. 6d. 


Scottish Building Centre. 

At the 12th annual general meeting 
of the Scottish Building Centre, held in 
Glasgow on January 31, the chairman, 
Colonel G. Gardner-McLean, referred to 
the satisfactory progress made during the 
past year. Many of the exhibits in the 
Building Centre had been re-designed, 
and the standard of design had consider- 
ably improved. Colonel Gardner-Mc- 
Lean said that the centre was more repre- 
sentative to-day in its variety of exhibits 
than at any time. 


Technical Colleges for W. Africa. 

The Colonial Office has announced 
that two new colleges of arts, science, 
and technology are to be established 
shortly in West Africa. One serving 
the Gold Coast will be at Kumasi. The 
other, in Nigeria, will have branches in 
each of the three regions of the terri- 
tory. The Secretary of State has set up 
a committee under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Keith Murray, Rector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, to advise him on the 
development of the colleges. 


“Decor in the New Decade” 

The exhibition which Messrs. Arthur 
Sanderson and Sons, Ltd., are showing 
under this title at 53, Berners-street, W.1, 
is an exciting reminder of the charm and 
practical values of wallpapers. Consider- 
ations of licence amount and cost have 
pushed this form of wall covering into 
the background in favour of water paints, 
and the many charming designs of papers 
and prices which, in spite of higher costs 
and purchase tax, are still reasonable, 
should do much to bring wallpapers back 
into general use. Messrs. Sanderson, in 
addition to many delightful modern 
papers, have developed a number ot 
patterns based on William Morris’s 
designs (some of whose original wood 
blocks they possess), while another attrac- 
tive departure is a range of American 
flower-patterned papers. There are designs 
of scale and texture suitable not only 
for the small house, but for hotels, 
restaurants, schools, etc. For this latter 
group a particularly interesting wall 
covering is “ Finella.” } 

A service useful to the architect or 
works executive is “Sanderson Applied 
Chromatics,” which is in effect a com- 
bined operation of the colour technolo- 
gist and the architect designed ‘to ensure 
the most agreeable and efficient living 
or working conditions. The firm will send 
a technologist to any job to advise, and 
will subsequently prepare a colour per- 
spective. The value of decoration appro- 
priate to the users and processes carried 
on in any particular building is now 
past the experimental stage, and this 
practical service offered by Messrs. 
Sanderson should be of much use. 
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Engincering Conference. 


The Councils of the- Institutions of 
‘Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical Engin- 
<ers have decided to hold, in London, a 
joint engineering conference from June 
4-15, 1951, to coincide with the Festival 
of Britain which is to be held that year. 


Bricklayers’ Average. 


It has been stated by Councillor S. 
Mahon, chairman of Bootle Housing 
Committee, that bricklayers in the employ 
of the Corporation Works Department, 
engaged on a bonus scheme, are laying 
1,000 bricks a day. They are erecting 
houses on a 28-acre site at Ford, and Mr. 
Mahon said he hoped other men would 
follow their example. 


C.L.B. Explanatory Leaflet. 


_ Owners of war-damaged property sub- 
ject to a “ value payment” from the War 
Damage Commission may have a further 
claim under Section 59 of the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947. The 
Central Land Board have issued a 
leaflet—S.1.A. (War Damage)—available 
at their regional offices, explaining who 
is affected. Claims have to be lodged 
before February 1, 1951. 


Travelling Allowances. 


The National Joint Council of the 
L.M.B.A. has approved the recommenda- 
tion of the London Regional Joint Com- 
mittee that the “ fares ” allowance under 
the London travelling allowance rule 
should be amended from 14d. per mile to 
13d. per mile, with effect from February 
6, 1950. From that date. therefore, the 
total allowance under London Working 
Rule 6A was amended from 44d. per 
mile to 43d. per mile (for each mile or 
part of a mile in excess of 4 miles). 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION 


Insulation Board Prices. 


Stocks of imported insulation board 
held by the Board of Trade are being sold 
by the Directorate of Sundry Materials, 
Board of Trade, Empire House. St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C.1. Sales 
by the Directorate are limited to lots of 
over 5,000 sq. ft. Purchasers are re- 
auired to pay cash before deliverv. The 
Board of Trade cannot guarantee that 
any board sold from these stocks will be 
of a varticular quality or suitable for any 
specific purpose. 

As from February 6, the prices payable 
for imported insulation board purchased 
from the Board of Trade stocks are set 
out in the following schedule : — 





Price pavable by 

any person other 

than a recognised 
distributor of 
building boards 


Discount to 
recognised 
distributors 


Quantities 


tin. | 


4 2 in. 
thickness 


thickness 
Sq. ft. 
(thousands) 





Per cent. 


From § to 15 
r 15 to 50 
ver 50 to 500... 

© 500 to 1 
nunon 
ver 1 million 


NNNH 





NN 








_ [he brand known as Gold Bond (4-in. 
thickness only) will be disposed of at 5s. 
od 100 sq. ft. below the prices shown 
adove, 

All inquiries about the purchase of im- 
ported insulation board from Board of 
Trade stocks should be sent to the Direc- 
torate of Sundry Materials at the address 
given above. 
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TRADE NEWS 


Firm’s Marketing Arrangements. 

Due to extensive commitments, the 
new De La Rue tile made by De La Rue 
Floors and Furnishings, Ltd., is now be- 
ing marketed by the St. Helens Cable 
and Rubber Company, Ltd., of Slough. 


Moulding Ducts in Concrete. 

Wiggins-Sankey, Ltd., have been ap- 
pointed sole agents in the United King- 
dom, Northern Ireland and the Irish 
Free State for an inflatable rubber tub2 
which can be used for moulding ducts 
up to 3 in. diameter in any type of con- 
crete. “ Ductube,” as it is called, can 
be used in straight runs, in continuous 
or reverse curves, and will free itself 
from the concrete as soon as it is de- 
flated. Developed in America, it is now 
being made in this country. It is used 
by being inflated to the size required, 
laid in the mould or shuttering, tied as 
required, and the concrete poured. When 
the concrete has set the tube is deflated 
and can then be pulled out, being im- 
mediately available for re-use. The tube 
has a_ diagonally-braided fabric core. 
which is similar in principle to the 
braided sleeves which electricians use for 
pulling cables into conduit, and when the 
diameter increases by inflation the core 
contracts lengthways, so that the length 
of the tube decreases uniformly by about 
15 per cent. Also, since one set of the 
diagonal fibres in the fabric core is 
braided with a slightly greater tension. 
there is also produced a twisting move- 
ment over the whole length of the tube. 
There are, therefore, three distinct move- 
ments by which the key between con- 
crete and tube is broken as soon as the 
tube is deflated. First the decrease in 
diameter. second the increase in length, 
and finally the twist. ‘“ Ductubes” are 
made in lengths of 60 ft. and in four 
diameters, to produce finished ducts of 
1-, 14-. 2- and 3-in. diameter. 





A Specialised Service and System 


of Construction for Architects 

As speciahsts, HELICON design, 
design and construct, or construct only, 
according to the needs of the client. 


Ferro-Concrete Design and 


Construction Many of the finest 
buildings in the country today are 
constructed by Helicon. Architeets and 
engineers appreciate the specialised 
advice which is so necessary in this 
form of construction. 


Pre-Cast and “In Situ’’ Floors 


Helicon floors are light, rigid, fire- 
proof, sound-resisting and hygienic, and 
are readily adapted to meet all require 
ments. Speedy erection makes chem 
economical. 


AS 
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Pre-Cast Concrete and Cast Stone 
For free advice on this or on any type 
ot ferro-concrete construction, call 
write or ‘phone for a technical repre 
sentative cto call 


THE HELICAL BAR & 
ENGINEERING Co., Ltd., 


62. VICTORIA ST.. WESTMINSTER. LONDON 
S.W.1. "PHONE: VICTORIA 6638. RESIDEN” 
AGENTS GIRMINGHAM * MIDOLESBROUG 
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Builders’ Centenary. 

J. Ford and Sons (Lambeth), Lta., 
builders and contractors, of 89, Fitzalan- 
street, London, S.E.2, have recently 
published a brochure to commemorate 
the centenary of the firm, and on this and 
their anniversary the firm are to be 
congratulated. 


Firm’s New Directors. 

Samuel Gratrix, Ltd., Quay-street, 
Manchester, 3, have extended their board 
of directors to include Messrs. E. C. 
Blakeway, J. N. Bowker, C. H. Carter, 
A. Higginson, V. C. R. Mence, and R. 
Scruton, some of whom have been with 
the company since boyhood. 


Smali Concrete Mixer. 


Messrs. Benford, Ltd., manufacturers 
of concrete mixers, inform us that they 
are now producing a small mobile mixer 
known as the “ Little Benford.” It has 
a capacity of 3 cu. ft. and weighs 2} 
cwt. A specially built trailer is also be- 
ing manufactured which will enable the 
mixer to be towed behind private cars. 


Trade Opportunities, British Guiana. 

Mr. B. Aubrey Barker, A.R.LC.S., of 
the Public Works Department, George- 
town, British Guiana, South America, 
writes that the department undertakes 
the design, construction and maintenance 
of most public works in British Guiana, 
notably in the fields of building, road- 
making, sea defences, irrigation and 
storm drainage. He would be glad to 
receive technical literature. etc. 


DENATIONALISATION OF 
ROAD. HAULAGE 


A Statement of Policy 

DDENATIONALISATION of road 

haulage would best be carried out in 
stages, according to a statement of policy 
issued by the Road Haulage Association. 
In the first instance, the statement says, 
acquisitions of road haulage undertakings 
should cease, the restriction to a radius 
of 25 miles imposed by the Transport Act 
should be abolished, and the nationalised 
British Transport Commission should be 
made to conform with the licensing sys- 
tem in the same way as hauliers under 
free enterprise. 

At a later stage, vehicles already 
acquired should be offered back to iree 
enterprise. if possible to the former 
owners. Operators whose businesses are 
no longer recognisable as separate units 
should be offered an approximately equi- 
valent interest. The remainder of the 
nationalised road haulage undertaking 
should be offered in units to members 
of the industry and thereafter to outside 
interests. 

Apart from its proposals for _de- 
nationalisation, the Road Haulage Asso- 
ciation has put forward a number of 
points including the following: (1) The 
observation of new standards and obliga- 
tions might be offered as an alternative 
to the present licensing system, which 
was not sought by the road Haulage indus- 
try, and in some respects has resulted 
in too great a measure of restriction. (2) 
The establishment at public expense of 
large fleets of vehicles by Government 
departments, local authorities and 
nationalised industries should be discour- 
aged. 

(3) The unfair burden of taxation on 
road users should be eased. (4) Urgent 
consideration should be given to improv- 
ing the condition of the country’s roads. 
(5) Adequate supplies of new vehicles and 
cf fuel should be ensured for the road 
transport industry. 
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BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 


Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from February 6, 1950. Every 
effort is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Grade Classification 





A Craftsmen.... 2/104 








A Dumfriesshire ....A 

A OE Aree A 

ne DUMOON 202 sc0cces A 

A Be FS occ cesses A 

A Eas: Lothian ...... A 

Broughty Ferry....A Edinburgh ........ A 
Clackmannanshire A Fifeshire .......... A 
Woune...:......2.c A Fortarshire ........ A 
Dunblane ........ Glasgow ......++-+ A 
Dunbartonshire....A Greenock ......-. A 
ee errr A Hamilton cvceceh 


The Scottish N.J.C. award on which this is based provides for variation to current rates of Female Labour, 


Apprentices and Trainees’ wages. Ace. ‘ 
The information given in this table is copyright. 








Labourers.... 2/4} 
Inverness ........ A Perthshire ........ A 
Inverurie ........ A Peterhead .......- A 
Kincardineshire ..A Renfrewshire ...... A 
Kinross-shire ...... A Rothesay ....-.-- A 
Lansriahive ...... 2A Roxburghshire ....A 
Midlothi gi as St. Andrews ...... A 
idiothian Selkirkshire ...... A 
Monifieth Stewartry A 

Moray and Nairn ..A eli aS mie 
N Stirlingshire ...... A 
CWPOTE .... eee A Stornoway .......- A 
Peeblesshire ...... A eee A 
i eee A Wes: Lothian ...... A 





Painters’ rates: 2/10} Grade A; 2/94 Grade B. (Grade B towns are Banff and Moray and Nairn.) 
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Housing Progress Figures for 1949 


(THE number of new permanent houses 

completed in Scotland last year was 
25,847. This figure compared with 21,211 
permanent houses completed in 1948. In 
addition, the last 76 houses in the tem- 
porary housing programme were com- 
pleted in 1949. The number of tem- 
porary houses completed in 1948 was 
7,550. 

New houses completed in December 
totalled 2,960, an increase of 317 over the 
same month last year. Altogether 97,262 
new houses (65,086 permanent and 32,176 
temporary) have now been completed in 
Scotland under the post-war housing pro- 


gramme. Including conversions, adapta- 
tions. etc., the total of new homes is 
110,432. These figures are included in 


the quarterly Housing Return published 
on February 2 by the Department of 
Health for Scotland. 

Houses under construction at the end of 
December totalled 31,365 as compared 
with 34,308 at the end of September. 
The number of new permanent and tem- 
porary houses completed by local autho- 
rities and the Scottish Special Housing 
Association since January 1, 1945, which 
have been let to miners and agricultural 
workers are: miners 11,556 (8,762 per- 
manent and 2,794 temporary); agri- 
cultural workers 2,653 (2,137 permanent 
and 516 temporary). 

Building and civil engineering labour 
employed on housing in Scotland at the 
end of December was 49,300. This 
figure, which is provisional, was 600 fewer 
than at the end of September. In Eng- 
land and Wales the number of new per- 
manent houses completed in December 
was 14,476. The housing return for Scot- 
land is available, price 6d., from H.M. 
Stationery Office, 130, Castle-street, Edin- 
burgh, 2, and from all leading book- 
sellers. 

Scottish Wages Review 


THE Scottish National Joint Council 
for the Building Industry on January 24 
considered the average figure of the 
Ministry of Labour’s Retail Prices Index 
for the twelve months of 1949 in accord- 
ance with the terms of the wage settle- 
ment of November 17, 1947, and resolved 
that, taking into account the second step 
of the change of method of assessing the 
wages of labourers, the authorised rates 
payable on or after February 6, 1950, 
should be: Craftsmen—2/104 per hour; 
Labourers—2/43 per hour. 

Resulting from the above decision, the 
following rates fall to be paid as from 
the same date: 


Tratnees—During continued training— 
Per hour. 
s. 


First 8 weeks—85% of craftsmen’s 
Tate, viz. ... “oe se ws oes 


53 


Per hour. 
5.) a, 


Next 26 weeks—90% of craftsmen’s 


rate, Wid... «.. =n a. abe 3.7 
Last 26 weeks—95% of craftsmen’s 
rate, viz. 5 ee om ins 83 
APPRENTICES— Per week. 
s. d. 
lst year--one-quarter of the crafts- 
men’s rate ... om by ise ao “on UR 
2nd year—one-third of the crafts- 
men’s rate ... ies ‘sa «. 2 2 
3rd year—one-half of the craftsmen’s 
rate bic - Mes wie sv B'S 
4th year—two-thirds of the crafts- 
men’s rate ... es ae ses «as 8 
5th year—three-quarters of the crafts- 
men’s raie ... ane - ei ... 94104 


FemMate Lasour— 
To operatives on craft operations——4d. per 
hour increase. 


W.R. Alterations and Additions 

The Scottish National Joint Council 
for the Building Industry agreed on Janu- 
ary 24 to the undernoted alterations and 
additions to the Working Rules to take 
effect as from Monday, February 6, 1950, 
viz. : 

Working Rule 3. (Extra Wages). To 
add to Rule—‘‘ When masons or brick- 
layers are engaged in redressing and cut- 
— for indents in stairs . ld. per 

our.” 











METAL WINDOWS 
<5 


AYGEE 


AYGEE LIMITED 

100, Westminster Bridge Rd., 
LONDON, S.E.1 

'phone: WATerloo 6314 (6 lines) 


A product of England’s Largese Glazing Contractors 
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Rules for Joiners. (Page 20). To add 
new Clause as follows, viz.:—‘ Tooi 
Money. Joiners shall be paid a toot 
allowance of 2d. per day.” 

Working Rule 5. (Night Gangs and 
Shift Work). To delete the whole of ‘the 
present Rule and substitute the following, 
Viz. : 

“ SHIFT WORKING 
(including Night Gangs).” 

“The general working conditions shalt 
apply, but separate men from those at 
work during the normal hours shall be 
employed. Shift work shall only be 
instituted if it is to continue for at least 
five days. Hours of work for a full 
five-day period shall be 9 hours for the 
first four and 8 hours for the fifth shift. 


“5d. per hour extra shall be paid to 
men for all hours of shift work where 
any part of the shift in which they are 
engaged falls outside the normal working 
hours of the normal working day, viz.: 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m. as prescribed in Work 
ing Rule 1. 

“All time worked from 12 noon on 
Saturday until 10 p.m. on Sunday on 
shift work shall be paid at overtime rates 
plus 5d. per hour. 

““On jobs where. more than one shift 
is operated and which extend over two 
weeks, the shifts shall be alternated 
weekly so that men employed, have their 
evenings free for some part of the period.” 


Young Male Labourers. That the 
employment of young male labourers 
in the building industry be authorised, 
and that the scale of payment of young 
male labourers be adjusted as follows. 
VIZ. : 

At 15 vears of 

the labourers’ 

At 16 vears of 

the labourers’ 

At 17 years of 

the labourers’ 

At 18 vears of age, 100 per cent. of 

the labourers’ current rate. 

Terms of Employment. Working Rules 
Nos. 6 and 7 (Travelling, etc.). The Coun- 
cil has recommended that when men aie 
being engaged for employment it be 
clearly established between employer 
and operative whether Rule 6 or Rule 7 
is to apply regarding payment of fares 
and travelling time. 


NEW BUILDINGS 


Glasgow.—Additions, etc., and alterations are 
to be made at Horselethill-rd., W.2, for the 
N.C.B., Robert House, Grosvenor-pl., London, 
S.W.1, from plans in the hands of the Ministry 
of Works Architects, 16, Gordon-st., Glasgow, 
Ci. 


age, 334 per cent. of 
current rate. 
age, 45 per cent. 
current rate. 
age, 662 per cent. 
current rate. 


of 


of 


Glasgow.—New school to be erected at. Priest- 
hill, for which the architects are T. J. Beveridge 
and Dallachy, 256, West George-st., Blythswood- 
sq.. Glasgow, W.C.2. 

Hangingshaw.—Plans in hand for new houses 


for which the architect is Samuel MacColl, 
County-chbrs., Beckford-st., Hamilion. 
Lanarkshire.—Plans to be prepared for a 


scheme of extension to the Rhousdale Preserve 
Works of MacFarlan, Paton & Co., Ltd., at 
Baillieston, for which the arch.tects and quan- 
tity surveyors are James Davidson & Son, 9 
Academy-st., Coatbridge. 

Mo‘therwell-Wishaw.—New Finishing Merchant 
Buildings to be erécted at Grosshill-st. from 
plans prepared by the firm’s engineering staff, 
Messrs. Colville, Ltd., 105, West Greorge-st.. 
Glasgow, W.C.2. 

Renfrewshire.—Messrs. Wylie Shanks and 
Wylie are the architects for industrial estate 
buildings at Hillington Industrial Estate and 
not as s.ated in our issue of January 20. 


Ruthergien.—Plans are being prepared for a 
two-storey building at Eastfield faciory for the 
Clyde Paper Works, Ltd., for which the arclil- 
tects are"C. W. Glover & Partners, 54, Victoria- 
st., London, §.W.1. 
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FUTURE East Riding 6.6-—> houses in. Beverey. PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
County A., County Hall, Beverley. Dep. £2 2s bs 
tool #Stockport T.C.—60 houses on the Brinnington MATERIALS, ETC. 
estate. B.S.. Town Hall. Dep. £5 5s. Tenders 
be Anil FEBRUARY 17. 
y April 18. Newcastle-upon-Tyne Improvement Com- 
Pac d PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS nogWeymouth and Melcombe Regis T.C.—g6 mission.—Internal painting of _ he: ad, office, 
or ‘tne ull details of Public Appointments open will houses at Downclose housing estate. B.E. & S., Bewick-st.. Newe a stle-upon-Tyne. K. 
lowing, ie in the Advertisement pages of this ©, Pulteney-bldgs. Dep. £2 2s. McKendrick, secretary, Bewick-st. ner "£2 2s. 
: d previous issues. chep m nee 2. . 1 j " at saree “. . 
stow on.) R.D.C,—i2 houses at Tintern. Barnes T.C.—External and internal decora- 
CONTRACTS OPEN — & = = ig Partners, 23, Gelliwastad- tions to houses. B.E. & S. Dep. £1 per con- 
For some contracts still open but not in- Pontypridc ep. £3 3s. tract. ; 
cluded in this list see previous issues. Those Eston U.D.C.—16 bungalows S £6 S&S: t*Beds C.C.—He: ating. hot on cold wa‘er in- 
is shalt with an asterisk are advertised in this number. Normanby-rd., ~~ 3ank. Dep. £2 2s. stal ™ oe oe poe Primary Schools, Chiltern- 
ose at The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those ARCH aN gas ting empston. County A., Shire 
hall be for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t+) —*@nesterfield Ten Combined pelle OO ee 
denotes closing date for applications; the name yeniences at Mai -kham-rd. B.E. & S.. Town FEBRUARY 20. 
niy be and address at the end refer to the person Ball De p. £2 2s. nee A Pe ee Ashton-under-Lyne B.C.—E. & S. (Materials). 
at least from whom particulars may be obtained. oe ae ee va na St. Faitus and Aylsham, Norfolk, R.D.C.— 
full Egham U.D.C.—12 bungalows, Pooley Green Exterior paint-ng of 235 houses and 90 bunga- 
a u BUILDING housing estate. E. & S., Fire Station-bldgs.. lows on various sites. Housing Officer Tudor 
for the FEBRUARY 15. High-st. Dep. £2 2s. Hall, Rose-la., Norwich. = ‘ 
1 shift. Ashton-under-Lyne.—Alterations at Hurst Barton U.D.C.—Public convenience at FEBRUARY 22. 
said to ! nursery. B.E. & S., Municipal Offices. oa ae Gate. S. & Water E., Town Hall. Dep. Bedlingtonshire U.D.C.—E. & S. (Materials). 
‘ . — Se aes ; ; Sale B.C.—8.S.. Town Hall. (Material Is) 
where Blackburn R.D.C.—Four garages at Fenis- +*West Sussex C.C.—Adaptations for addi- Sk ar : 
ey are vles. C., 42, Wellington-st. (St. Johns). tional accommodation at Home for the Blind, Southampton ©.B.—E. & S. (Materials). 
orking *Bristol Te. Sp hn Me office building at Worthing. County A., County Hall, Chichester on oan =. asia Shae 
: Broadmead. J. Nelson Meredith (F.), City A., MARCH 10. pip yiape gata a a : or 
, Viz. Eagle House. Dep. £2 2s. *Bebington T.C.—56 dwellings at Bracken- (Materials). FEBRUARY % 
Work iat he gg + wood, Higher Bebing:on. B.E.&S. Dep. £225 erwich U.D.6.—C., Council Offices. (Mate- 
+*Surbiton T.C.—8) houses at Chessington Billingham (Durham) U.D.C.—(a) erection of rials). 
on vurt estate. T.C., Council Offices. 62 houses, Roseberry-rd. site No, 3. and (b) 4 FEBRUARY 25. 
on : FEBRUARY 18. combined hous ses_and shops, Billingham June- Leigh B.C.—E. & S. (Materia!s). 
lay on *Bridgwater T.C.—Ten garages at amp tion estate. Kitching & Co.. 21. Albert-rd.. Maidstone B.C.—S. (Materials). 
e rates state on ten at Sydenham estate. B.E., Middlesbrough. Dep. £2 2s. for each contract. Rothwell, Yorks, U.D.C.—F. & S. (Materials). 
Town Ha MARCH 11. Tynemouth C.B.—S. (Materials). 
hif Ogwen R.D.5.—4 houses, together with roads, *Lewes ¥.C.—Public convenience at Westeru FEBRUARY 27. 
e shift paths, drainage and water suppiy. at Caerhun. rd. B.S., Town Hall. Dep. £3 3s. Brierfield U.D.C.—-External painting of 79 
er two C., Tanyfynwent Offices. Bangor, Caerns. Dep. MARCH 13. houses and bungatows, Mansfield estate. S., 
srnated 22 2s. Tenders by March 13. Leeds C.C.—256 dwe!] ngs at Beckett Park Town Hall, Brerfield. Dep. £1. 4 
e their Plymouth ©.C.—12 flats at Rendle-st. E. G. estate, area 2. City A., Priestley House, Quarry |,Yiewshy and West Drayton U.D.C.—E. and S. 
P » ‘atchpole. architect. Sev z 2. 3 3s Hill. Dep. £5 5s. (Materials). 
eriod atchpole, architect, Seymour-rd. Dep. £3 3s. p. £55 FEBRUARY 28 
h FEBRUARY 20. * MARCH 20. Derbyshire C.C.—C., County ‘Offices. (Mate- 
at the Aberdeen C.C.—Erection of 42 houses at et _——, Lam. par ee Hospital rig Sones rials). 
yourers arious sites County A., County-bldgs., 25 lons and adaptations to existing buildings to Tring U.D.C.—S. (Materials). 
i Union-ter., Aberdeen. form Radiotherapy Dept. and Wards at_Derby- Whittlesey U.D.C.-S.. Council Offices. (Mate- 
+*Lincoin (Parts of Kesteven) 6.C.—Conver shire Royal ang ee Derby. kK. Sumne;, rials) 
young f A AY ® ™ Secretary, Derby Area No. 1 Hospital Manage- i MARCH 1 


sion of part of N.A.A.F.I. building at Alma : ' p ston rs x 
ollows. | Dark estate: ite Guchie Salcake ce) Bo aikee nt Commit‘ee, ‘Babi ngton-bldgs., Babington- Dewsbury ©.B.—Water E., 10, Church-st. 








calfe (F.), County A., County Offices, Sleaford. la., Derby. Dep. che g (Materials). 6-8 
_15 age Baas ihe . MA : : Newbury 8.C.—S._ (Materials). 
heme 5E, at Ivy-rd. estate. Boro’ A., 3, red. City E., Town po ee Se MARCH 3. 
NOD Chislehurst and Sidcup U.D.C.—E. & S., 


. f Jordangate. Dep. £2 2s. each scheme. 
nt. of P apie *Oldham C.B.—Prim: on Le ae (Orlit construc- Council Offices (Materials). 








| _ Middx, ©.C.—Conversion of “ The Laurels,” Aegis , + & : : , 
¢ | nanmeltcteen SiS" te Minor aiments ana fom) at Limeside estate,” T- Sumner Smith € ““Maltempetce U.D.6.-C. "(Materials 

ent. O De ntal Clinic. ©.. Middlesex Guildhall, West- Dep. £2 2s. orem ites reer _ MARCH 4. 

j minster, S.W.1. Dep. £2. Prudhoe U.D.C.—66. houses at Oaklands Burv ©.B —E. & S. (Materials). 
ent. of ,, Pateey T.C.—Seven garages. Fairfield estate. housing estate. C., Council Offices. Meriey B.S.—E. (Materials). 

Town Hall, Pudsey. Dep. £2 2s. Beas Crs a : aha ee eoee : MARCH 7. — 
Rotherham R.D.C.—4 houses at Wickers’ey. Haslingden B.C.—S. ae 
Rules } Tayl lor, Knight & Co., All Saints’-sq. Dep. MAR 
Coun- | £ Heanor UDO. ‘ "archer, M.I.Mun.E., 
i St. Faiths and Aylsham R.D.C.—66 houses at Council Offices. (Materials). 
en aie | various sites. F. M. Dewing. architect. 40, 
t be | Prince of Wales-rd.. Norwich. Dep. £1 1s. ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 

ployer FEBRUARY 21. 
Rule 7 er R.D.C.—20 houses at varions sites. bie tie 

| G. E. Gibso H x Offi il Offices. 
f fares | son, Housing icer, Cana Iffice Hornsea U.0.C.—Advanced preparaiion works 


Dep. £9 > 2s 


ie FEBRUARY. 22. ne nsea Burton housing site. E. & S., Town 
*“Barrow-in-Furness ©.B.— Junior school, 
South Newbarns estate. L. Allen, T.C. Dep vneeeen ©. 


23 3s . —— os . >: . ae . Hornsea U.D.C.—Surface dressing of high- 
forthe +*Norfolk €.C.—Additional lavatories and g ee ee ee ee 
London minor improvements at St. James School, oe Rt FEBRUARY 18. ee 
os King's Lynn. W. O. Bell, Chief Ed. Officer, Se es Barnet ggg thir ey of road. E. & §., 
aah ‘ ood-st. 


stry J > ae ; 
ena racey-rd.. Norwich. Dep. £2 Ravenscroft House, 
Bridgwater B.C.—Excavation and laying of 


Poole T.C.—2 bungalows and 1 house on the F , 
er rinidad permanent housing estate: and 1 763 tarpaving to footpaths, including foundation 
}. Priest- iouse at 43. Rosemary-rd.. Parkstone.  B.E., and kerb. Sydenham | _ housing estate. B.E., 
peritee Municipal-bldgs. Dep. £2 2s. H Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 
= FEBRUARY 23. ; Shes : ‘FEBRUARY 20. 
"Calne and Chippenham R.D.C.—Conversion : _ Brighouse B.C. Iimnpr ag no of roads at 
x School-la. and Whit! ey-!a., Southowram, and Till 


; houses of ex-R.A.F. Communal site at Upper Castle ; ae, © 
MacColl, Combe into temporary housing site. Edwards Carr-la.. iffe. E., Commercial-st., Brig- 


& Webster, 32, Market-pl., Chippenham. Dep. $ house. Dep. eel, 
for a 3 3s. woke eee ear ins tEpping UD.C.—Roads and sewers on_ the 
Preserve FEBRUARY 24. ; Seaconsfield housing estate. C., Council Offices. 
- . e , »9 2s 
Ltd.. at Bury St. Edmunds T.C.—20 maisonettes in 5 Dep. £2 2s. 

d quan- locks at Mildenhall-rd. estate. B.E. & S., [bone FEBRUARY 1. 
te Borough Offices. Dep. £2 2s. pes Evesham B.C.—Road surfacing work. hon 
- t é ep. 


Son, eet pti fico "og “Si 
FEBRUARY 25. 7. aoe Offices, ili igh-st., Evesham. 


lerchant |. Dagenham B.C.—Maintenance of schools. BPS. a utp FEBRUARY 22. 
t. from B.E. & 8., Civie Centre. gy c}ieR Ac Carlisle C.C.—Reconstruction of Lamb-st. 





loa 











ig staff. FEBRUARY 27. 4 , Ciiy E., 18, Fisher-st., Carlisle. Dep. £2 2s. 
orge-st., Faversham B.C.—Erection of 19 honses at oe ‘ HiTCHIN-HERTS FEBRUARY 23. 

North Preston. S., Municipal Offices, Favers- =f PHONE HITCHIN 960 [10 LINES] Barnet_U.D.C.—Consivuction of surface water 
ks and ham. Dep. £2 “— arncH 1. culvert. Bells Hill. E. & S., Ravenscroft House, 
] estate “B ev Wood-st. 

: erkshire cc rection of building labora- a FEBRUARY 24. 

= and tory and baking hn‘s at Institute of Further 4 Warts FoR . Heywood = Making-up of (a) Mntnal -st. 

. Education. Boyn Hill, Maidenhead. County A., i te ILLUSTRATED | ~ (b) As sp ni il-st.: and (c) Heys-la. A. Middleton. 
d fora | Wilton House, Parkside-rd., Reading. Dep; | = B.Sc. AMLC.E.. Municipal-bldgs., Heywood. 
for the £2 2s. : BOOKLET iy 22 oe poet ag icip: ¥ ! 
e archi- *Douglas (1. of M.).—New nurses’ i = 
Victoria- he Hosnital site. Westmoreland-rd. FEBRUARY 27. Ye 

Surbiton B.C.—Reinstatement of roads in 


Rasen. Secretary. Noble’s (I. of M.) Hoppitsi 


and Dispensary, Douglas. ry borough. S., Council Offices. 
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FEBRUARY 28. 

Maidstone B.C.—Surfacing of footpaths, Shep- 
way estate. C., 13, Tonbridge-rd., Maidstone. 
MARCH 1. 

oes a paving work for 12 
mont E. S., — Fruit: Exchange, 
Duval-st., E.1 a om 2 2s. 

Wrexham Pee tod uction of “roads and 
sewers at (a) Little Acton; (b) Rhosnessney ; 
and (c) Aston Grove i. & S.. Bodhyfryd, 
Chester-st., Wrexham. Dep. £2 2s. each 


contract. 
MARCH 3. 

Helmsley R.D.C.—Work at three sites com- 
prising water-pipe laying and sewerage and 
sewage-disposal work in one contract. Asnold 
Brooks-Bank, M.1.E., 14, The Exchange, 
Bradford, Yorks. Bala £2 2s. 

ARCH 6. 

Eiham_ R&.D.C. = all sewage 
are at housing site, The Street, 

, Council Offices, Lyminge, Kent. ” Dep. £1 Is. 

‘Nuneaton B. .—Construction of footpaths, 
Caldwell estate. G. Ashton, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
Council House, Nuneaton. Dep. £2 2s. 

NO DATE. 

Highworth R.D.C.—Construction as 
Upper Stratten housing site (area No. 
Davenport, M.I.Mun.E., E. & S., Council “Ottices. 
Bath-rd., Swindon, Wilts. Dep. £3 3s. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 
(LONDON) 


Battersea.—FLats anp Snops.—Sketch plans 
have been prepared by B.C. architects for 4 
flats and 4 shops on Lavender Hill site No. 5 
(230-240, Lavender-hill and 67, Mossbury-rd.) at 
£14,720 (including acquisition costs). 

Battersea.—F Lats AND Hovuses.—Housing 
Comm. propose 12 flats (or 8 houses) on sites 
of Nos. 20/22, St. James’s-dr. ai £31,000 (in- 
ciading acquisition costs). _ Preliminary plans 

B.C. architects. 

*pat: tersea.—CLUB 


purification 
Hawkinge. 


ees 
F. 


Premises.—C. T. Portman, 
Royal Naval Old Sg ool Association, 2a, 
Latchmere-st., S.W.1 has applied for per- 
mission to erect a club and institute, Cabul-rd. 

Caterham Factory. — E. H. Firmin, 
A.R.1.B.A., “10, Manchesiey-sq.. W.1, is archi- 
tect for a new factory, Godstone-rd., Whyte- 
leafe. 

Dagenham.—Factory.—Rigby Battcock, Ltd., 
Kingsland-rd., E.5, are seeking permission to 
erect a brush factory on Hainault industrial 
estate. 

Dagenham.—F.ats.—M.H. 


have approved 


plans by B.C.’s architects for 8 flats. Wood- 
lands-ave./High-rd. 
Dagenham. — Pweiincs. — B.C.’s_ architects 


have made sketch plans for 8 dwellings on 
Eastminster estate. 
Greenwich.—Fiats.—Scheme by L.C.C. archi- 


tects for 20 flats as an extension to Meridian 


estate has been approved by L.C.C. Housing 
Comm. 
Hampstead.—Fiattets.—Boro’ E. and Housing 


A. has prepared plans for 18 flailets on sites of 
Nos. 85-87, Fordwych-rd. 
Hampstead.—Fiats.—B.C. has received L.C.C. 
approval to layout for 25 flats, Lawn-rd. site. 
Plans by council’s architects. 
Islington. — Fats, etc. — L.C.C. Housing 


Comm. propose further 20 flats and 53 pram 
stores, Blackstock estate. Plans by council’s 
architects. 


islington.—F vats, etc.—L.C.C. Housing Comm. 
have approved schene by A. L. Abbo't & 
Partners, F.R.I.B.A., 5, Buckingham- pl., S.W.1 
for 132 flats, workshop, messroom and “Bente ty 
Mayville estate. Total est. cost, £240,300. 

Lewisham.—Repairs.—L.C.C. Housing Comm. 
are to reinstate roof of ee House, 
Honor Oak estate, at £5.00 

L.©.C.—The Ministry of ietailiie authorities 
are to be asked {o allow the scheme for a com- 
prehensive high school at Woodberry Down to 
proceed, subject to economies in the proposed 
accommodation. The revised estimated cost is 
£494,300. 

L.C.C.—Work is likely to start in 1950 on 
two voluntary secondary schools providing 700 
places at an estimated cost of £234.500. 

Oxhey (Herts). — Houses. — L.C.C. Housing 
Comm. are to erect 23 houses, Oxhey estaie, at 
£55,000, for which council’s architects have 
prepared plans. 

Paddington.—Nursery.—FE. C. Harris & Part- 
ners, 3, Bedford-sq., W.C.1, and W. C. Andrews, 
O.B.E., 98. Victoria-st., S.W.1, have been ap- 
pointed to act respectively as quantity sur- 
veyors and engineering — (siructure) 
for proposed day nursery, Peach-st 

Paddington.—Lanp ror Hovsinc.—Honsing 
and T.P. Comm. propose housing development 
on sites of Nos. 11/17 (odd), Tavistock-rd. 

Paddington.—Lanp ror Hovstne.—Housing 
and T.P. Comm. propose developing various 
—n- Maida Vale and Lanark-rd., as housing 
sites, 

St. Marylebone.—Dwe.iines.—Culpin & Son. 
3, Southampton-pl., W.C.1, have ~~ appointed 
architects for B.C.’s Hamilton-ter. (site No. 14) 
housing scheme. 


THE BUILDER 


St. Marylebone.—FLats.—B.C. to erect 55 flats. 
Abbey-rd. and Boundary-rd., for which sketch 
ast have been prepared by Louis de Soissons, 

B.A., 3, Park Square Mews, N.W.1. 

St. Marylebone. —F ats. —Housing Comm. are 
to erect 40 flats on a site on north side of 
Abercorn-pl., west of Hamilton-ter. Architect 
not yet appointed. 

St. Marylebone.—F.ats.—Sketch plans have 
been prepared by council’s architects for pro- 
posed 26 flats, Queen’s-ter., for 

St. Marylebone.—Hovsinc.—Housing Comm. 
propose building second stage housing develop- 
ment, Townsliend estate, early this summer. 

Stepney-Poplar.—Fiats AND Hovuses.—Bridg- 

water and She pg F.R.I.B.A., 42, Bruton- pl. 
Berkeley-sq., W.1, have prepared scheme, which 
L.C.C., Housing Comm. have approved. for 30 
flats and 27 houses to be erected in connection 
with Festival of Britain. 

Wandsworth. — Lanp ror Hovsine. — L.C.C. 
Housing Comm. gg te acquiring immediately 
land at Barn Elms Park for housing purposes 


at £17,290. No plans yet formulated. 
Waterloo Road.—Fire Heapquarters.—L.C.C. 
Health Comm. propose adapting Waterloo-rd. 


fire station as H.Q. for Ambulance Service to 
plans by council’s architects 


(PROVINCIAL) 

Barnsley.—E.C. propose improvements to 
toilet accommodation at 16 schools, at £22.450. 

Bury. B.C.’ 1950-51 projects :—~Elton 
Secondary (£80 000); new R.C. 
school (£50,000). Boro’ E., J. Chadwick 

Coventry.—Estates and Parliamen‘ary Com. 
propose £200,000 extension scheme to council 
offices. 

Ryton-on-Tyne.—U.D.C. is to convert a 
miners’ hostel into dwellings for 53 families at 
a cost of £20,000. Plans by T. Charlion, sur- 
veyor, Council Offices. 

dgley.—U.D.C. propose 22 houses. Plans by 
surveyor, W. M. Jones. 

West Riding.—E.C. propose new school, Wes- 
ton-la., Otley, at £55.300: alterations to Bing- 
ley Grammar School, 


— $8 


Moin rn Schoo] 


Pakefield.—We understand that the work of 
restoring the Church of All Saints’ and St. 
Margaret’s has been completed, not proposed, 
as stated in our last issue. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 


4 Denotes arcepted by H.M. Government 
Departments. 

Ashton-under-Lyne.—10 houses at Crowhill 
estate, for B.C.: tBower Moffatt & Co., Ltd. 
(extension to contract). 

Carlisle.—Erection of vicarage at St. John’s 


Church, Architects, J. H. Martindale & Son, 
Cathedral-chbrs., Castle-st., Carlisle: *Thomas 
Armstrong, 281, Warwick-rd., Carlisle. 











Asbestos Cement 


ROOFING 


Flat, Semi-Flat Troughing 
(1° 42” Rafter Back 4°) 
Newtone Asbestos Cement 
Slating, Pitched Roofing 
Double or Combined Roofing 
Reinforced Asbestos 


Cement Roofing 


THE BODDY ROOFING 
COMPANY LIMITED 
81- ESSEX ROAD 
LONDON ~: N.1 


Telephone: CANonbury 4281 


> 
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Carlisie.—Foundations and building up to 
ground-floor level of a new technical college for 
T.C. Buckland & Haywood (F.F.), architects, 


Norwich Union-chbrs., Congreve-st., Birming- 
ham 3. Quantities by Reuben Holbrow ¢ 
Partners. *John Laing & Son, Ltd., Carlisle. 


Castleside, Co. Durham.— 
trading estate at Castleside. Architect, 
Napper, Eldon-pl., Newcastle: *Stanley Miller 
i North-st., Newcastle-on- -Tyne. 

Cheshire.—Secondary school at Pensby, ‘or 


0.7. factory on a 
H. 


E.C.: *R. Costain, Ltd., Barlows-la., Fazaker- 

ley, Liverpool. ! 
Cievedon.—22 houses at Meadow-rd. sice, for 

U.D.C. :— 

W. Burston & Son, Clevedon... -. £350,486 

J. Hawkins & Son, Ltd., Clevedon 30,570 


*W. ac Pope & Sons, Ltd., Burnham-on- 
W. “ee Channing & Sons, Ltd., Burnham. 
on-Sea ... 7 
Durham.—Completion “of St. Mary’s. ‘Colleze, 
Quarry Heads-la., for Durham _ University. 
Architect, E. Vincent Hariis, 19. West Eaton. 
pl., Eaton-sq., London, S.W.1: *J. R. Rather 
ford & Sons, Jesmond-rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Ealing.—Evection of Students’ Residence jor 
Trustees of Ealing Methodist Church. L. H. 
Fewser & Partners, 22, Conduit-st., London, 
W.1, architects. *George Moss (London), Ltd., 
Dorchester-rd., Northolt Park, Middx, £39,890 
Essex.—Erection of junior and infants’ school. 
Harold Hill, Romford. for C.C. *Kent and 
Sussex Contractors, Ltd., £152,000 (approx 
value). he 
Glasgow.— —Reconstruction and addition 1 
‘Imperial Hotel.” Buchanan-st., for Arm) 
Navy and Air Force Institute, for the A.N. & 
4.F. Association, Claygate, Esher, Surrey. 
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Mess7s. Joseph, architects, 10, Lowndes-sq.. 
London, W.1. *William Martin, Benadler 
Works, Glasgow. 


Hungerford.—Four pairs of houses at West 


Shefford, for R.D.C.  §., Council Offices, 128, 

High-st. 

L. C. Mizen, Ltd., Great Shefford -- £16.465 

*Cooke Bros., Ltd., Newbury 12.6 
Lanarkshire.—e8 houses at Eddlewood, for 

C.C.: *Stuart & Sons (Housing), Ltd., Glasgow 

£126,931. ; ; 
Lancs.—Erection of Tottington Secondary 


Modern school. for E.C.: *Jonathan Partington 
Ltd., Manchester, £15,600: erection of Urmston 
Flixton Irlam-rd. County Primary school; *Mr. 
B. Smith, 60, Chapman-st., Manchester, £82,048 : 
branch library at Kearsley : *Uni-Seco, Ltd. 
£6.975; Morecambe, Trumacar-la. Junior and 
Infan‘s’ County school: *Nicholson & Wright 
Ltd., Lancaster, £58,740; *Bristo) Aeroplane Co 
(Housing), Ltd., £21.775 (aluminium portion) : 
Penwortham Secondary Modern school: *John 
Turner (Preston), Ltd., Preston, £179,441; ex- 
tensions to Maghull Hudson County School 
*Tysons, Ltd., Liverpool, 218.470; Litherland 
Moss-la. Junior and Infants’ school: *H. Boot & 
Sons, L'd., Liverpool, £97,847; Huyton, Horses 
Rest Primary school: *Nor’ West Construction 
Co., Ltd., Liverpool. £139.930. *Bristol Aeroplane 
Co. (Housing), Ltd.. £56,000 (aluminium por- 
tion); Middleton Moor Seomnaars Modern 
School: *Franki Compressed Piling Co., Ltd., 
London, £10,984 (R.C. foundation piles). *Jona- 
than Partington, Ltd., Manchesier, £2,511 (pre 
liminary work). ; 
Ledbury,—Four houses. Eastnor housing és- 
tate, for R.D.C. Gordon Smith & Craft, archi- 
tects, Shell! House, The Hornend :— 
Glovers (Builders), Ltd., 24, Berrington- 
st., Hereford ; — we 8,720 
+tThomas Powles & Sons. Ltd., Malvern cs, 
Common, Worcestershire ... 8,256 
Leeds.—Extensions to factory for Jacksons 
Clothiers, Neweasile. Plans by Stephenson & 
Gillis, Saville-chbrs., Newcastle-on-Tyne: *N. T. 
Pearson, Sheeps Scar, Leeds. 
Leicester.—Houses at Evington Honse estate 
and Goodwood estate, for T.C.: *Sherriff & Co. 
(1943), Ltd., Leicester. 
Liverpool. “Conversion of former royal ord- 
nance factory’s Kirby Woods Hotel, into 145 
for T.C.: *Marshall Bros., 3, Salop-st., 


Additional 
Borough Polytechnic, Southwark : 


Ltd., £178,787. 
Erection of. first section of Coldharbour Farm 


accommodation _ for 
*Humpbhreys. 


No. 1 Primary school, Woolwich :— 
Prestige & Co., Ltd.. Westminster... £68,382 
James Carmichael (Contractors), Ltd., 
Wandswor'h : .. 64, 
Lavender, McMillan, Ltd.. Worcester . 
Park oF = wes .27€ 
Py. &. Hipperson & Son, Ltd., Broad 
Street-pl., .2 se ,406 
Amalgamated. Building “Contractors. . 
Ltd., Wandsworth ... 2.791 
Galbraith Bros., Holborn "62.108 
Gongh, Cooper & Co.. Lid., “Dartford . . 61,322 
F. Troy & Co., Ltd., Southwark . 61 240 
Thomas & Edge, Ltd.. Woolwich ve 61,187 
Walker (Tooting), Lid.. Wallington ... 59,715 
*The Bunting Construction Co., td 


Lambeth fp Micace Gah aces, § cone Sa 
Architect’s comparable estimate is £59,488. 
Improving and altering Grafham Grange 
residential specia] school, Bramley, Surrey :— 
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Lavender, McMillan, Ltd., Worcester 
Park a cae Mp 245 
a... Jones & Sons, Builders, Ltd., 
Maidenhead _. . ee 8,130 
Ww. Gaze & Sons, -Ltd., Kingston- 
“eee: Thames ... aa 3 . 7,919 
Trollope & Colls, L’ d., Dorking °.. -- 6,148 
Davis Contractors, Ltd., Kilburn ... --- 5,950 


Sloggetts (Contractors), Ltd., Kensing- 


ton ... sae aed a a a 5,945 
E. Clarke & Sons, Ltd., Addlestone 5,936 
Y. J. Lovell & Son, Ltd., Horsham... 5,528 
Hoad & Taylor, Ltd., Horsham ... . 5,52 
*H. W. Fisk, Lid., Godalming 5,353 


Architect’s comparable estimaie is £5,857. 


War damage repairs, and improvements to 
John Scurr school, Stephey :— 
R. J. Truscott, Ltd., Leyton o- £19,850 


J. Jarvis & Sons, Ltd., Westminster ... 19,293 
Charles S. Foster & Sons, Lid., 

Loughton : ial pe er ..- 19,200 
Hammond & Miles, Ltd., Ilford . .. 18,579 
y, N. Coles (Contractors), Ltd., 

Paddi ngton... . --- 18,533 
Essex Construction Co., Ltd., East Ham 18.455 
Thomas Bates & Son, Ltd., Romford... 17,519 
William J. Jerram, Ltd. East Ham ... 17,495 
J. & J. Dean, Ltd., Leyton pees «+ 17.2600 
Kind & Co. (Builders), Ltd., Leyton ... 16,718 
Rogerson & Co. (Builders). Ltd., aie 

minster ... pa 16,665 
Field-Davis, Ltd.. Barking . 16,039 
*A. Wheeler (Romford), L:d., “Romford |... 15.715 


Comparable estimate of architect in _private 
15,860 






practice responsible for the work is 
Erection of Ricardo-st. Primary ached 
, Bedall & Co.. Ltd.. Lambeth  ... £92,750 
Griggs & Son, Ltd. Westminster 91,980 


James Carmichael (Contractors), Ltd., 


Wandswor.h ... oe — pes ... 91,220 
Holland & Hannen and Cubitts, Ltd, 

Westminster ... <A _ Ses ... 89,961 
Higgs & Hill, Ltd., Lambeth 88.708 
Humphreys, Ltd., Chelsea ... 87,852 
= Ash, Ltd., Westminster 87,547 

F. Kearley. Ltd., Chiswick 6,256 


Gor Walker & Slater, Ltd., St. Maryle- 

bone ais 83.731 
*Tersons, Lid., Seward-st.. E.C.1 . 82,191 

Comparable estimate of architect in private 
practice responsible for the work is £86,084 


Erection of Thomas-rd. Primary bait 
Poplar :— 

Sloggetts (Contractors), Ltd., Kensing- 

ton Res vad Hoe ... £95,496 


Sir Lindsay Parkinson & Co., Ltd., 
Westminster = pas 
Gee, Walker & Slater, Ltd.. St. Maryle- 


bone ; 90,061 








Lavender, McMillan, ‘Ltd., Worcester 

ark pee tee aos an 89.147 
Stewart & Partners, Ltd., St. Mar 

bone aoe fs 86.568 
y Ibert-Ash, Ltd.. St. Mz irvlebone 86.109 

T. Rowley (London), Ltd., Tottenham 85.789 
Frei & T. Thorne, Ltd.. Camberwell ... 85.572 
F. Troy & Co., Ltd., Southwark ... 85,000 


Loughton 84.945 
Wallington 84.892 
Romford ... 83,20 


Chas. Ss. Foster «& ‘Sons, 
Waiker (Tooting). Ltd., 
Thomas Bates & Son, Ltd., 
*F. R. Hipperson & Son, Ltd., Broad 
Street-pl.. E.C.2 83 081 
Architect’s compar able estimate is £82,686. 
af‘er war damage, etc., of Tollet 
Stepney :— 
Ltd.. Tottenham £28,523 


_ Repair 
Special school, 
A. T. Rowley (London), 





Bernard Sunley & Sons, Ltd.,  West- 
minster A ow aad wea --. 28,596 
Leslie & Co., Ltd.. Kensington _. 27.917 
Pa — & Fotheringham, Ltd., Islington 25.900 
I. & Bowyer. Ltd., Upper Norwood 24,495 
C) ies s _ Fos-er A Sons, Loughton ... 23.777 
Thoma Tn Millwall... 22.224 
W. H. Gaze & Sons, Ltd., Westminster 21,978 


Sloggetts (Contractors), Ltd., Kensing- 

ton oe mee ; 21.720 
puis rs), Ltd., Balham 20.89 
ct’s compar able estimate is £21,841. 


m of White Cit ¥ No. 2 Primary school. 
Hi am mer rsmith :— 








gezetts (Contractors), Ltd., Kensing- 
te y.8 as ie ... £55,976 
Wal ite r Laws rence & Son, Ltd.. Fins- 
bury-sq., E.€ 55.936 


Lavender Me Mi! an, Lid... Worcester 
Park 





Ke armi ichael (Contractors), Ltd.. 

Mmnasw t h a= oe ean e 

A. T. Rowley (London), Ltd.. Tot‘en- 
ham aes ; <a ... 54.376 
C. Bryant & Son. Ltd., Birmingham... 54.137 
W. H. Gaze & Sons, Ltd., Westminster 53.967 

F. R. Hi ipperson & Son. Ltd., ocak 
Street-nl.. E.C.2 ‘ ae sas «vs 98.000 
M. J. Gleeson, Ltd., North Cheam 3.215 
C. P. Roberts & Co., Ltd.. Holborn 1.885 
*F. Troy & Co.. Utd., ‘Southwark . 49.999 


Architeci’s compar able estimate is £50.012. 
(Const rnet ion of one five- and four three- storey 
blocks of flats and other work on the Campbell 
Honse site. Won'wich :-— 
Henry Kent (Builders), Ltd., Lewisham £103.968 











THE BUILDER 


Westminster .,. £102,817 
Wilmington 101,835 
99.609 
98,627 


J. Jarvis & Sons, Ltd., 
Gough Cooper & Co., Ltd., 
J. Gerrard & Sons, Ltd., Manchesier 
Halse & Sons, Ltd., Woolwich . 
The Bunting Construction Co., Ltd., 
Lambeth rf Se aes a 
C. H. Gibson, Ltd., Croydon _.... pe 
Walker (Tooting), Ltd., Hackbridge ... 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd., Isling- 
ten 
Kent & 
Sidcup ... ne one 
Leslie & Co., Ltd.. Kensington .. 
*Unera Construction Ce., Ltd., Kensing- 
ton 89,355 
Comparable estimate of jappointed architects, 
Riches & Blythin, is £94,00 


Construction of 





Sussex Contractors, Lid., 








50 saci new road and 
o‘her works at Woodberry Down estate, Stoke 
Newington :— 

Whyatt (Builders), Ltd.. Wandsworth £89,056 
Davis (Contractors), Ltd., Kilburn 

F. Troy & Co., Ltd., Southwark 

Walter Lawrence & Son, Ltd., Finsbury 
Charles R. Price, Kingsbury’ , .-- 84,101 





F. R. Hipperson & Son, Ltd., E.C.2 83.96 
Prestige & Co., Ltd., Westminster... 83,876 
Wilson Lovatt & Sons, Ltd., West- 
minster... ‘iss ae one . 82.994 
Tersons, Ltd., Finsbury 82,932 


*Kent & Sussex Contractors. Ltd., “Sidcup 82.565 
Comparable estimate of Director of Housing 
and Valuer is £79,800. 
Construction of 43 flats in a five-storey block 
with balcony access and lift at Cambe rwell-rd. 
site, Camberwell :— 


F. R. Hipperson & Son, Ltd., E.C.2 ... £92,270 
Thomas Bates & Sen, Ltd., Romford ... 91,555 
Patman & Fotheringham, Lid.. Isling- 

op 82. 


ton oie aes : a ... 90,826 


W. J. Simms, Sons & Cooke, Ltd., 


FO agg po ; - i 90,545 
. Troy & Co., Ltd., Southwark ... 90,276 
The Bunting Construction Co., Ltd., 
Lambe. h aa saa .-. 89.8357 
T. Oliver & Sons, Ltd.. Lambeth ... 89,572 
William Nicholson & Son (Leeds), Ltd 
1.C.4 oa se BS ... 89,487 
Whyatt (Builders). Ltd.. Wandsworth ... 89.369 
Speirs, Lt4.. Westminster = a -- 88871 
Foster & Dicksee, Ltd.. St. Marylebone 87,855 
Gough, Cooper & Co., be eee 48: 


Fins bury e - 
Kensingion . 
Ltd., Tottenham 


Tersons. Ltd., 
Leslie & Co., Ltd.. 
*A. T. Rowley (London), 
Comparable estimate 
and Valuer is £82,096. 





84, 
82.184 
of Director of Housing 


Redecorations and repairs at Ken Wood 
House :— 
Sprayways, Ltd.. St. Marylebone £9,288 


Rogerson & Co. (Builders). Ltd... Holborn 8.898 
John Lewis Building. Ltd.. Perivale ... 8.725 
James Shackell & Co.. Ltd.. Hampstead 
Holland & Hannen and Cubitts. Lid., 
St. Pancras * io ne Jat 








AYG EE: 


AYGEE LIMITED 

100, Westminster Bridge Rd., 
LONDON, S.E.1 

"phone: WATerloo 6314 (6 lines) 


4 product of England’s Largest Glazing Contractors 
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Minter, Ltd., Westminster ... . £7.321 
ri ve les Berger & ’Son, Ltd., Paddington 6.540 
“Drury & Co.. Ltd. Camberwell ... .. 6,530 
Architect’s comparable estimate is £7, 500. 
Repair of war damage and carrying out of 
minor maintenance works at Brix.on motor 
repair depot :— 
Hunter & Clark. Ltd., Wandsworth ... £16,166 


Lavender, McMillan, Ltd., Worcester 
Park a x «ws See 
Stone & Co. (London), Ltd. . Croydon ae 


The Bunting Construction Co., Ltd., 
Lambeth : w- 13,598 
Truett & S‘eel, Ltd. Thornton Heath... 12.898 


M. Howard (Mitcham), Ltd., Mitcham 12.790 
J. Garrett & Son, Ltd.. Wandsworth ... 12,765 


H. T. Oliver & Sons. Utd... Wandswerth 12,598 
Clarke, Barton & Co., Ltd., Belmoni, 

Surrey ~.. ‘eed sad ..- 12,488 
a sgn (C ontractors), Ltd., Kensing- 

12,402 

Bridie Walker, Ltd., Lambeth ... 12,377 
—_ Bilton (London), Ltd., Wands- 

12,041 

*Whyatt (Builders), Ltd., Wandsworth 11.787 


Archiiect’s comparable estimate is £12,040. 


Construction of river piers, protective works 
and grillages for temporary footbridge over 


River Thames in connection with traffic 
yg rey for Festival of Britain :-— 

G. Tate & Son, Ltd., Bermondsey . £69,084 
John Shelbourne & Co., Ltd., E.C.3 ... 62.815 
John Mowlem & Co.. Ltd., Westmins.er 46,510 
A. E. Farr. Ltd.. Westbury. Wilts ... 43,080 
Holloway Bros. (London). Ltd., West- 

minster ie 41,965 

Richard Costain, Ltd.. Westminster 39,250 


Chiet tM is 
£37,875. 

London.—Erection of 109 flats off 
Pimlico, for the Duke of Westminster. T. P. 
Bennett & Son. 43. Bloomsbury-sq., W.C.1, 
architects. *Taylor Woodrow Construction, Ltd. 

London (Admiralty).—Following are particu- 
lars of contracts made by Civil Engineer-in- 


Enginee’s comparable 


Ebury-st., 


Chief's Department, Admiralty. Scarborough : 
R.N. W/T. Stn.. , Modification to aerials, Riley 

& Neate. Ltd., 45. Jewry-st., Winches’ er. 
London (a.0.W.).— Contracts placed = by 
M.O.W. for week ended January 28. London: 
Victoria and Albert ‘Museum, Alterations to 
John Morgan (Londen), Ltd 





aurant, 
1 





31, Terminal House, 52, Grosvenor-gdns.. 
S.W.1l. Durham: P.O. Garage and Workshop, 
Whessoe-rd., Darlington, Adaptations, J. W. 
Richardson & Sons, Ltd.. Quebec-st., Darling- 
ton. Essex: 1 and 2. Tudor-prde.. Chadwell! 
lle: ith, Alterations to form B.P.O.. Hammond & 
Mil Ltd., Scafton-rd. Works. Ilford; Officers’ 





Construction of sewer, W. 
Ames, Ltd., Deneside.Gt. Yarmouth. Glamorgan- 
shire: N.C_B. Hostel. Bryncethin, External and 
internal painting, Wilsons (Bridgend), Ltd., 70a 
Nolton-st.. Bridgend. 

Lancashire: Inland Revenue Office. Seafield 
House, Seaforth. Liverpool, Alterations and 
additions. E. G. Gibbs. Ltd., 35-37. Church-rd.. 
Woolton, Liverpe M/L “B” Clearing Houee, 
Regent-rd., Liverpool, New Office accommoda- 


uarters, Cole hester, 





tion, Rimmer Bros, (Liverpool), Ltd.. Cheadle- 
ave., Old Swan, Liverpool. 13; M/S Factory. 
ires-gate. Blackpool, Painting of structural 







Squ 
-t Wins‘ anley & Co., Ltd., Park-pl.. 
Somersetshire : Secondary Modern 
of tempor aty 
Hoskins, Ltd... High-st., 
; 1, nr. Taunton, Yorkshire: M. OW. 
¢ irkstall-rd., Leeds, Alterations and addi- 
tions. W. Thompson & Sons, 19, Sheepscar-st. 
North, Leeds. 

Perthshire and Clackmannan.—New class- 
rooms at the Secondary Sc “sar of Blairgowrie 
for C.C. 


work, Wm. 
ington. 


school, Stoke-under-Ham. Erection 
s hool 


bui Idings. H. 





_John Penman (F.), Coun‘y A., County- 
bids, York-p!., Perth “Beit Bros., Dowanfield, 
Dundee. 

Runc jorn.—Three shops and three. flats, for 
U.D.C. tMr. W. Peak, 17, Church-st., Warring- 
ton. £7.750. 

Sacriston (Co. Durham).—Frectien - dining 

oom and scullery at Sacriston County Schhal 
for Durham County E.C. *R. Ss. " Appleby 

Builders). Ltd.. Trafalgar-st.. Newceastle-on- 


Tyne (in place of previous contractor). 
Scottish Special Housing Association, Ltd.— 






¢< a placed hetween December 23, 1949, 
January 23, 1950. 
House Erection. 
Prestonpans. East Le a 
tish Gais joard, P 
piping. Cairnhill, New Cnr 


Myton. Ltd., Mossend. 
wire inter fencing. Beit 


trad!.). Scottish Gas Board. " Johnstone, Gas 
service niping. Broxburn. West Lothian (150 
tradl.), “i & Morton, Ltd., 192/6, High- - 
Ki ke “aly PE ink fencing. Rosewell. Mic 





lothian (2 - dl.). Thomas Thomson oor 
bridze), Lid.. Rosebank. Gorehridge “avator. 








brick. efe. Prestonpans. East Tathian 00 
trad!.). Durastic. Limited. 257, West George-st., 
Glasgow, C.2. Floor finish. Beith-rd.. John- 
stowe (40 tradi.). S.W. Electricity Board, 


Clyde 
Cad: 


Sub Area, 206, St. Vincent-st., G! asgow, 
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Kelloholm, Kirkconnel 
Barnet & Morton, Kirk- 
Penicuik, Midlothian 


Electric service cable. 
(120 Weir and tradl.), 
ealdy, Front fencing. 












UNITE FOR STRENGTH 


10,000 


BUILDERS 


are now members of the 


FEDERATION 











OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


The Largest Truly Representative 
Organisation in the Industry 













ENROL NOW 


SUBSCRIPTION £4.4.0 p.a. 
LONDON REGION—37 AREAS 
And over 80 PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 





"Phone or write: 
Secretary : 
26, Gt. Ormond St., Holborn, W.C.1 


Tel.: CHAncery 7583 (4 lines) 
Telegrams: *‘ EFEMBE, Holb, London”’ 








The address of your Branch Secretary 
will be forwarded. 








THE BUILDER 


(90 Cruden), Scottish Gas Board, Penicuik, 
Internal gas pipe carcassing. Townhead, 
Coatbridge (64 Weir), Coatbridge Gas Co., Coat- 
bridge, Reducer and stop cock on gas services. 
Kilbarchan, Renfrewshire (8 tradl.), Hugh 
Broadley, Ltd., 8, Gourock-st., Gl: asgow, C.3, A! 
trades. Kilbarchan, Renfrewshire (8 tradl.), 
Hay & Anderson, Broomhill Farm, Kilwinning, 
Boundary fencing.  Shortlees, Kilmarnock (32 
tradl.), Jas. Cochrane & Sons, 36, Bridgegate, 
Irvine, Plumber. Tullibody, Clackmannan (100 
Athol), S.E. Scotland Electricity Board, Stir- 
ling, Electricity services. Fair Isle, Shetland 
- tradl.), Wm. Allan Smith & Co., Ltd., 47, Iona- 
Edinburgh, Electrical installation. "Rosewell, 
Mid! othian (2 tradi.), Kinsley Bros., Ltd., 
Gorebridge, Joiner. Rosewell, Midlothian (2 
tradl.). James Thow, Ltd., Ayr. Glazier. Rose- 
well, Midlothian (2 tradl.», D. & J. Borthwick, 
Henderson-row, Edinburgh, Plaster, Rosewell, 
Midlothian (2 tradl.), Peter Kelly & Sons, Ltd., 
33. Brunswick-rd,. Edinburgh, Roof tile and 
roughcast. Rosewell, Midlothian (2. tradl.), 
W. Gregory, 102, Motherwell-st., Airdrie, Elec- 
trical. Rosewell, Midlothian (2 tradl.), 
Musseiburgh & Fisherrow Co-operative Society, 
Musselburgh, Painter. Rosewell, Midlothian 
(2 tradl.), Alexander Dunn, Ltd., Bothwell-st., 
Uddingston, Supply and build in grates. Rose- 
well, Midlothian (2 tradl.), Marley Tile Co., 
Ltd,, Cadder, Bishopbriggs, Floor finish. Gore- 
bridge, Midlothian (156 tradl.), Durastic, Ltd., 
257. West George-st., Glasgow, C.2, Floor finish. 
Laighstonehall, Hamilton (52 tradl.), Alex. W. 
Thomson, . Main-st., Bellshill, Plumber. 
Beith~+d., Johnstone (40 “tradl.), James Small, 
31. Argyli-st., Paisiey, Plumber.  Inchterf, 
Milton of Campsie (4 tradl.), Semtex, Limited, 
53. Kelvin-ave.. Hillington, Glasgow, Floor 


finish. Logan House, Lugar (44 tradl.), Barnet 
& Morton, Ltd., Kirkcaldy, Front fencing. 
Maintenance. F 
Princes-ave., Newton Stewart (2. Weir), 








ae 
STEEL- CRETE 


SUPER-HARD DUSTLESS SURFACES 
HAVE BANISHED ALL TROUBLES 
WITH OLD OR NEW 


FLOORS 


inspect one that has withstood 
HEAVY TRUCKING FOR 25 YEARS 
and consult 


STEEL-CRETE LTD. 


35, Avenue Chambers, Southampton Row. 
London, W.C.1. Tel.: HOLborn 8011 











February 10 1950 


James McChesney & Son, 10, Arthur-st., New- 
ton Stewart, Painter. 

South Shields.—Erection of 108 flats in Prince 
Edward-rd., for the T.C. John Reid, B.E.: 
Builders, *William Leech, Ltd., Clayton-st., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, £160,476; heating and hot 
water services, *Selborne Domestic Eng. Co., 


Jesmond, Newcastle-on- Tyne, £27,863. 

South Shields.—T.C. has allocated 50 houses 
among the following local builders, to be erected 
this year: Henderson ‘gers 16: R. Brown 
& Sons, 12; Thornton & Co., 6; J. H. Woolgar, 
6; J. W. Ridley, 5; and R. Summerbell & 
Sons, 5. 

Wallasey.—Alterations and extensions to Wal- 
lasey Technical Instityte, Withens-la., for C.B. 
W. P. Clayton, A.R.I.B.A., Boro’ A., Town Hall. 
Quantit-es by Wm. M. Law & Son, 6, Exchange- 
st. East, Liverpool 2: *Gallimore (Wallasey), 
Ltd., 2, Waterloo-rd., Wallasey. 


Whitley Bay. — Erection of 12 houses, for 
-D.C.: *H. Jewels. Whitley Bay, £14,472. 
Wolverhampton.— Eight police houses, for 


B.C.: *P. Blundell & Sons, Springhill Corner, 
Penn-rd., Penn. 

Worces.—Erection of Cofton Common Primary 
school, for E.C.: *J. Harper & Sons (Black- 
heath), Ltd., £66,885. 


[foe ESSEX STEEL J 
SCAFFOLDING < 


SMART'S LANE, 


LOUGHTON, ESSEX 
TEL.: LOUGHTON 295 


SALES HIRE 
.  aceamibcaant CRADLES’ | 























WOOD BLOCK 
FLOORS 


STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
; Victoria Works, 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, S.W.18 











BROAD-ACHESON 


CELLULAR BLOCKS 


cut without waste — chase, nail, 
screw, plug, with ease 


BROAD & CO. LTD., 4 SOUTH WHARF 
PADDINGTON, W.2. PADdington 706] 





Patent 
“*Alr Pump” 


Ventilator 


IN USE 


Boyle's 


OVER TWO MILLION 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON 


VENTILATING ENGINEERS 
98, HERRIES STREET, KILBURN LANE, W.10 
Tel. : LADbroke 2879 





























WaAtTerloo 5474 


"Three Generations of Building , 

















GALBRAITH 


BROTHERS 


CAMBERWELL 


34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


LIMITED 


BUILDERS 


CONTRACTORS 
& ENGINEERS 


of 


HEAD OFFICE : 


Tel. : CHAncery 7901-3 




















